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Art. 1. The Parts of the Revelation that exhibit the Church in our 
own Time, considered. 


(Concluded from page 73.) 


Tue only passage that remains to be considered, is in the end of verse 
10th, of the xiii. chap. viz: “ Here is the patience and the faith of the 
saints.” We find a similar passage in the xiv. chap., relating to a time 
subsequent to the 1260 days: “Here is the patience of the saints: here 
are they that keep the commandments of God and the faith of Jesus,” 
ver. 12, and although there are some circumstantial differences they are 
substantially the same. In this xiii. chapter, we have a particular account 
of the rise and progress of the Popish System, under the symbol of two 
monsters, one of which rises out of the sea, and the other out of the 
earth. The first describes the civil and political power of the pope, asa 
prince, or horn, having jurisdiction over a certain territory, and as a head 
of power and influence over the other princes or horns that had arisen 
up in the ancient empire of Rome; and the second describes the spiritual 
authority to which he lays claim, over the whole Christian world. Un- 
der each figure is comprehended all the subordinate agents or ministers, 
in church or state, by whom these respective powers are exercised. The 
temporal authority is described first, and the spiritual last; not because 
this was the order in which they came into existence, for the spiritual 
made its appearance first, under the symbol of a star falling from heaven 
and burning as a lamp, in the end of chap. viii., and of a star falling to 
the earth, in the beginning of chap. ix.; but because the temporal power 
and authority was held to be first in importance, and the spiritual power 
was made subservient to it. And this is plainly declared in the chapter. 
The chief concern of the second beast, is to cause all the mandates and as- 
sumed prerogatives of the first tobe respected. Neither are we to suppose, 
because the account of these two beasts is reserved to the xiii. chapter, 
that all the events recorded before were prior in the order of time; for 
the sea and the earth had brought both of them forth at the time that the 
angel of the covenant sets his feet upon them, chap. x. ver. 2. And I 
have before shown that they are cotemporary with the Witnesses, chap. 
xi., and with the woman, chap. xii., and that the time allotted to them to 
continue, “forty and two months,” is the same time with that of the wit- 
nesses and the woman. But the description is deferred to this chapter, 
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by the love and tender mercy of Christ to his people, that he may first 
set before them the provision, comfort and safety which he has provided 
for them, under this long and sore trial of their faith and patience, by this 
cruel, fierce and dreadful enemy ; and that the full-drawn portrait of 
this enemy might stand immediately before the account of his destruc- 
tion. 

I have shown, in the explanation of the 12th chapter, that the dragon’s 
opposition to the woman is of two sorts, viz. violence and deceit; and in 
this chapter we have a description of the two instruments which he has 
prepared for this purpose. ‘The fivst is for violence, and the second for 
deceit. The first is not more singular and remarkable for his monstrous 
shape than for his cruelty and savageness of temper. The powers of 
the most savage and terrible beasts that roam in the forest are borrowed 
in figure to set him forth. He has the claws of the bear, to tear in 
pieces; the mouth of the lion, to devour; a head with ten horns, to push 
and to gore; and the strength of the Devil, to use them all. It may welt 
be said of him, that “he is dreadful, and terrible, and strong, exceed- 
ingly ;’ and that he “has great iron teeth; that he devours, breaks in 
pieces, and stamps the residue with his feet.” Dan. vii. 7. He com- 
mands the fear and reverence of the world. And all this is to be em- 
ployed against God, and his ordinances, and his people. (See verses 5, 
6, 7, of this chapter.) The second beast is equally well fitted for the 
work of deception. His power and abilities for this is of the same ex- 
tent, and his success is not inferior. He causes the great part of the 
world, “the small and great, rich and poor, bond and free,” “all that 
dwell upon the earth, whose names are not written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain, from the foundation of the world,” to worship the first 
beast. By these two are the graces of the saints, “patience and faith,” 
tried to the utmost. And you may observe, that the passage which pro- 
poses them to our consideration is placed in the middle between these 
two. ‘Their patience is tried by the first, and their faith by the last. 

The words seem to import two things, principally. First. Here is the 
most notable trial to which patience and faith were ever subjected: and 
second, here is to be seen these two graces most remarkably displayed 
in their standing out this trial, and triumphing over these terrible foes 
As these are leading graces in the christian character, and the chief 
means by which the saints are to stand, fight and conquer in the war 
which these beasts make upon them during the present period, it will be 
the wisdom of every professing Christian at this time to ascertain first, 
what the Spirit of God means under these two terms; and, second, 
whether he himself is possessed of it. For if this dreadful and terrible 
foe come against him, and he be equipped with apy other weapons than 
the very patience and faith here intended, he will certainly be vanquished. 
To aid in this important inquiry, I shall, before I proceed to consider the 
two things imported in the words, make a few observations illustrative 
of their nature. 

I begin with faith, because, although it is last mentioned here, it is first 
in the order of existence and of operation. 

Ist. It is a supernatural grace. It does not come within the scope of 
natural principles. ‘These cannot, under any circumstances, bring it forth 
in the soul. They cannot reason it into being; although aided by ever 
so much intellectual light. They cannot do it under the ‘utmost extent 
of moral suasion that can be brought to bear on the human mind. Nor 
is there any such happy combination of circumstances possible, in which 
mere persuasion can produce it, although Christ himself were the per- 
suader. The heart will still be an “evil heart of unbelief which departs 
from the living God.” Heb. iii. 12. The carnal mind will still “be en- 
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wHity against God—not subject to the law of Ged, neither indeed can be. 
Rom. viii. 7. “The natural man receiveth not the “things of the Spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritui ally discerne dl 1 Cor. ii. 14. It is “not of our- 
selves, it is the gift of God.” Eph. ii. 8 “It is given us in the behalf of 
Christ to believe.’ Phil i. 29. There must be a principle tor it created 
by the power of the Spirit of God, making us a new creature. 

2d. Faith is the act of the awi/L as well as of the understanding. The 
mere assent of the understanding to the truth may and does receive the 
appellation of faith from some divines who set metaphysics above Bible 
definitions; but it is a dead faith thet cannot save; a faith not incom. 
patible with the state of the damned. Our Catechisms rightly define it 
to be an embracing, receiving, and resting on Christ. ‘The Scriptures 
uniformly employ some term to express it, that denotes upplication of the 
thing believed to the person believing. When the Israelites that were 
bitten looked to the brazen serpent, it was to receive healing virtue. 
When the prophet invites to the exercise of faith, he says, * Come ye, to 


the waters.” So Christ himself says, ** Come unto me all ye that labor.” 
“Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” “If any man 
thirst, Jet him come unto me and drink.” “The Spirit and the Bride say, 


come.” It is sometimes called taking. “Let him take the water of life 
freely.” Sometimes it is called eating and drinking. “He that eateth 
my flesh and drin: keth my blood dwelleth in me and | in him.” Again, it 
is called keeping. ‘aman keep my sayings he shi ill never see death.” 
But to say that these terms mean nothing more than the assent of the 
snderstanding, were to say. that the Bible is caleulated to deceive. De- 
pend upen it, — your faith has feet that walk, and a mere that stretch- 
es forth and takes, ail your thonghts about the waters of life will turn 
out to be but a dream, when you wake up in the eternal pobie 

3d. Faith can stand enly on the testimony of God in the word and or- 
dinances. Not that we must have it immediate ‘ly from God's own mouth, 
or the first written copy of it, but that which we beiieve must, be either 
the written word, or what is necessarily implied under it, or fairly de- 
duced from it; and we must believe it wader, the notion of something 
which God has said in his word. lt follows, as an inference, that when 
the doctrine believed is nut in the word of God, or, being in it, is not be- 
jieved as such, our belief is not the faith of the saints. If we believe a 
sentiment which has no higher origin than the “commandment of men,” 
or if we believe the truths of God's word only because we believe them to 
agree with some theory of our own, or because the belief of them is a 
popular thing, or because they are believed by the learned; our faith 
will be, in both cases, alike vain—vain as a part of service and worship 
offered to God, for he will not accept of it at our hands; and vain as a 
means of saving the soul, for it will not produce any of the effects char- 
acteristic of salvation. The faith of Abraham is a true copy of the 
daith of the saints in all ages, and it is sent down to all generations as an 
essential point in his faith, that “he believed God.” Gal. iii. 6. He not 
only believed the thing which God said, but becwuse God said it. 

4th. Faith is the instrumental cause of our justification. “ Abraham 
believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness.” It waa 
not the act of believing itself that was so accounted, but the object on which 
his faith 0-7 God made promise to him of Christ, and he received 
and rested in Christ promised, and Christ’s righteousness was set over to 
his account ; and in the settling of his account with law and justice, this 
righteousness was “reckoned to him.” “Therefore, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Rom. 
v. 1. And there is no other way by “which guilty men can be brought 
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into an accepted state but this of faith’s receiving the righteousness of 
Christ freely and unconditionally, as it is offered in the gospel, and having 
it imputed or reckoned to us by God, the Judge of all. 

5th. Faith is a calculating principle. It calculates and reckons in what 
relation the soul stands to things present and things future, and what pro- 
portion of intrinsic and relative value the one bears to the other. ‘The 
following are some of the problems which it has solved: “God’s law—is 
more to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold, sweeter also than 
honey, and the honey-comb.” Ps. xix. 7—10. “The law of thy mouth 
is better unto me than thousands of gold and silver.” Ps. exix. 72. 
“ Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than all the treasures 
of Egypt.” Heb. xi. 26. “For I reckon the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be reveal- 
ed in us.” Rom. viii. 18. “ What things were gain to me, those I count- 
ed loss for Christ ; yea, doubtless, and | count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ, my Lord.” Phil. iii. 7—8. 

Oth. Faith is a working principle. It is its very nature to act. And 
if any man have a faith which exists without works, “it is dead, being 
alone.” James ii. 17. It cannot save him—cannot profit him. It is not 
the “faith of the saints,” but of the Devils. All good works are natural 
and proper to faith. It was created in Christ Jesus, unto good works, 
and there cannot one good work, properly so called, be done without 
faith. All spiritual acts are ascribed to it: “We watk by faith.” “The 
just lives by faith.” All right contending for the doctrines of the gospel 
is by faith, and all striving against the flesh is called, in a particular man- 
ner, the good fight of faith. 

7th. The faith of the saints is altegether a principle of obedience. 
There cannot be an act of true faith which is not, at the same time, an 
act of obedience. ‘The whole of the effects which faith instrumentally 
produces on the heart, is to bring it into conformity to the will of God, 
and to prepare it for acts of obedience; in other words, it purifies the 
heart. “And (God) put no difference between them and us, purifying 
their hearts by faith.” Act. xv. 9. That principle by which faith per- 
forms all its works is itself the “bond of perfectness,” “the keeping of 
the whole law.” “Faith worketh by love.” Gal. v. 6. There is not a 
truth in the Bible which faith can embrace, without acting obedience. 
“Seeing (says Peter,) ye have purified your souls, in obeymg the truth 
unto unfeigned love of the brethren.” 1 Pet. i. 22. Whatever God has 
commanded is the rule and measure of faith’s obedience, and beyond this 
it cannot go. Before it can move at all, it must stand on the divine tes 
timony, and be directed by a divine command, Men may greatly flat- 
ter themselves, and tickle the world to admiration and wonder, by deeds 
done in the name of faith and love, which have no respect to these two 
things ; but the “faith of the saints” will not acknowledge them, nor will 
God accept them. 

By patience, I do not understand the simple endurance of evil of some 
kind, because that is frequently unavoidable, even to the most wicked 
and destitute of all good principle: neither can it have any more affinity 
to a sullen, proud, refusing to utter any complaint, or sense of suffering, 
nor can it be suffering for evil doing in any case ; this deserves no thanks. 
But the patience of a saint is when “a man, for conscience towards God, 
endures grief, suffering wrongfully.” “When ye do well and suffer for 
it, ye take that patiently; this is acceptable to God.” 1 Pet. ii. 19—20. 
“For ye have need of patience, that after ye have done the will of God, 

e might receive the yemorl Heb. x. 36. This patience consists, first, 
in “continuing in well doing,” while we are, at the same time, suffering 
for it, and know that it is for it. For it would not, or at least might not, 
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be patience to suffer for the good that is past. We may be suffering for 
what good we have done and also repenting of it, and saying within our- 
selves, had we known of all this trouble, we would not have done it. 
Second. There must be a spirit towards those who inflict the suffering 
that is becoming a christian. For if feelings of resentment, or purposes 
of revenge be indulged, and freely entertained, they will, like the dead 
fly in the pot of ointment, spoil the patience of the saint. This patience 
would “do good to them that hate us, bless them that curse us, and pray 
for them that despitefully use us and say all manner of evil against us 
falsely.” Third. There must be faith in the truth, hope in the promise, 
and hearty attachment to the good cause for which we sufler. Indeed, 
faith is the very basis of this patience. If the good we are doing is not 
done by faith, it will not, how much soever we suffer for it, it can not be 
the patience of the saint. 

This faith and patience is what we understand to be tended in the 
passage. For they are the graces, under that name, which are ascribed 
to the saints in the Bible elsewhere, and in the 11th chap. of the Heb. in 
particular, the professed object of which is to give an account of them, 
which the reader may do well to examine minutely. This is the faith 
that has been in former periods subjected to sore trials, and came forth 
more precious than gold seven times purified. And | am not afraid to 
affirm that this is the only faith that can stand the trial of this 1260 days, 
in other words, the trial of the violence and deceit of these two beasts. 
A few remarks on this trial are now offered. When a man is tried as to 
his faith, it appears what sort it is, “whether it be from Heaven or of 
men,” a dead or a living faith, whether it rest on the testimony of God 
or not, whether it purifies the heart or not, and of what strength it is, 
and to what it tends. A man’s faith is tried when any principle in him 
is brought into conflict with it. Thus it is a principle in our nature to 
be averse tosuffering. When therefore we must either sufler or yield some 

rticular belonging to the nature or right exercise of true and saving 
faith, this principle is brought into conflict with what in us stands for 
faith, and the event may serve to show which of them is the strongest, 
and whether they be of different origin or not. 

The faith of Daniel’s three companions was tried by the strength of 
their aversion at being burnt in Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, and Dan- 
iel’s own faith was tried by his aversion at being torn to pieces by lions. 
Again, it is a principle in us to esteem a good name, and to love our 
friends and relatives, and when we must either surrender these, or some 
thing belonging to faith, these principles are brought into conflict with it, 
and the event will show which is the strongest. In this way Abraham 
was tried, when be was called to offer up his son Isaac. The faith of the 
apostles was tried upon their esteem for a good name, when they were 
accounted as the “off-scouring of all things.” 

The degree of the trial depends on a variety of circumstances. It is 
a _ sage trial to faith to be burnt in the fire, than to be imprisoned, or 
to have our goods confiscated. It is a greater trial to surrender up an 
only son than to sacrifice a good name among ungodly men. When the 
trial is something new in the history of the godly, conceruing which our 
own and others’ experience can give us no information; when it is above 
the powers of reason, and seemingly contrary to it; when there is a con- 
fluence of trials on various points at once, and when the trial is continued 
for a great length of time « each of these circumstances, the degree of 
severity is greatly increased. 

Now it may be asserted truly, that the trial of the faith and patience 
of the saints, during this period, has exceeded in severity all the trials 
that went before it. This may be inferred from the excess, cruelty and 
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craft in the character of their persecutor, over all that went before him 
in the same work, and still more, when we consider the enormous power 
which he wields, and the long period he is to continue, and withal that 
it is his purpose and his hope “to wear out the saints of the Most High,” 
and finally comes so near it that he “kills the two witnesses.” Faith 
and patience have been tried on every point, and the trial on each point 
carried to the utmost. Thus, when the trial was to be by suflering, all 
the powers of ingenuity were exhausted to increase it. So soon as some 
new and unheard of torture was discovered, at the very thought of 
which every feeling in the human bosom revolts with horror, it was with 
alacrity employed. When faith was to be tested by parting with friends 
and relatives, the parting was in such a way as to increase the pain of it 
to the utmost. It was not enough that the husband part with his beloved 
wife, but he must be compelled to see her first used in the most shocking 
and brutal manner, and then tortured and mangled as long as life was in 
her. ‘The mother must, besides parting with her tender babe, see it in 
the ruthless hand of a human devil, and dashed against the stones. And 
these things were done under authority and from pretence of regard to 
the cause of Christ. When deception was to be practiced, and faith tried 
in its relation to the testimony of God, the deception was made as 
strohg, as it was possible to make it. ‘The scriptures were made to speak 
through an intallible interpreter, seconded by the voice of all antiquity. 
Omnipotence was made to give it countenance by miracles. Heaven, 
besides many good things in this life, was to be the reward of faith in the 
proposed doctrine, and a fair prospect, it may be, of being set down 
among the demi-gods. Nay, heaven could not be entered by another 
way. On the other hand, nothing more terrible could be presented to 
the imagination of mortal man than that which would be the consequen- 
ces of rejecting it. At the same time that deceit was playing all this 
artillery upon the mind, it was often extremely ditheult, and sometimes 
impracticable, to have access to the word of God tor weapons of defence. 
Deceit and violence were generally combined in the attack, and assault 
was made on all points at once, and every interest of man in this life and 
the next was threatened with destruction, if there was not an immediate 
compliance, by a Potentate that atiected to have heaven and hell in his 
keeping. And by the entreaties of friends, and the tears of dearest con- 
nections, the whole soul of the man was often brought to bear in one 
mighty effort against the faith of the saint. Lam not here painting an 
imaginary scene. Reader, | fall immeasurably short of setting forth the 
full amount of the facts of this trial, that are already matters of history. 
It probably transcends the powers of a human mind, to estimate accu- 
rately the force of this trial. It was the designing of a spirit of the 
highest order of created intelligences—the Prince of the Devils. May 
it not then be said that the principle on which a man can stand against 
these combined forces, in the profession of the humbling doctrines 
of free grace, and in the practice of all self-denying duties, must 
be the supernatural grace of faith, which rests, in all circumstances, 
on the promise of God. And it is impossible that faith can be thus 
tried, withoui a corresponding exercise of patience. Here then “ts 
the patience and faith of the saints.” It is not needful to illustrate 
the second thing implied, namely, that here is the victory of faith and 
aticnce, because, to stand the trial and to conquer is one and the same. 
‘hen it adheres to the truth of God and perseveres in obedience to the 
commandment of God, the violence and deceit of Popes and Devils not- 
withstanding, it conquers, it triumphs, it reigns. 
We may learn from this passage—Ist. That in the exercise of faith 
and patience, the food and life of the saint is to be found during these 
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1260 days. Some may be ready to suppose that there is nothing here 
to feed on but opposition ; but they look only at the one side of it: for, 
between God and the soul, which is on the other, there is only love and 
the sweetest fe ‘llowship that can exist on this side of heaven.—2d. By 
the exercise of these graces, is Christ to be most eflectually served in 
the alicakeemiital of his kingdom, and destruction of Satan’s—in extend- 
ing of the means of salvation to the heathen—in saving sinners and comfort- 
ing saints; and without them he is not served at all.—3d. In them lies the 
safety of professors, from the destruction intended to souls by the Dragon. 
They are the saint's yx nop lv. Without them, the professor is fully eXx- 
posed to the violence ol the devil and the waters of his tlood.—4th. It 
is peculiarly the duty and interest of Christians, at the present time, to 
ascertain whether they have this “faith and patience.” For it is believ- 
ed that this trial is not over, nor its severity abated, but only its manner 
and circumstances altered to suit the emergency of the times. Let me 
press the reader, as he regards his own safty an 1d comfort, to bring him- 
self to a clear decision, on each of the following questions:—Ist. Does 
your faith rest on the testimony of God! 2d. Will vou believe eve ry thing 
that He has s: uid, how incomprehensible soever it may be to your reason ? 
3d. Does your faith put forth the hand, and take whatsoever is set before 
it in the word of God! 4th. Does it act good works from love to God 
and obedience to Christ hth. Is there any 
duce it to part with any truth of God! 
Lastly, we may learn, that it is agreeable to the nature of these gra- 
ces, to bear witness to every known truth, in the most public and express 
manner possible, as well as maintain the same in practice. 
of those, whose public profession bears this character 


consideration sutliecient to in- 


And if many 
. give but very small 
evidence of faith and patience, yet it is not the fault of their profession. 
It is cle arly the very element of these graces, to move and act in such 
a a profession, and to hold it fast: and therefore, to be indifferent to it. much 
more to be opposed to it, is a strong evidence of | 


cing more under the 
delusion of the devil, than of faith and patience’ 
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(Continued from page 49.) 
CONTEMPLATION III. PART Il. REFLECTIONS, 


A Great number of important inferences might be mentioned, as flow- 
ing from the preceding Evidences of Christ's love. We begin by obse rv- 
ing, in general, that we may see the necessity and excellenc y of divine 
revelation. ‘Though this observation has been repeatedly mentioned, we 
give ita place here,—first, because it so evidently appears from the sub- 
ject of this, as well as the two preceding contemplations. Second, to 
show our fervent and compassionate zeal tor the salvation of the Deists. 
For we difler from Dean Swilt, who said, “It is needless to reason with 
a set of men who are determined to be damn'd, whether God will or not.’ 
Because Christ himself reasoned with the Sadducees, who are the most 
ancient ancestors of our modern mortal Deists, or rather Atheists, that we 
read of. The heathen knew there was one who made the heavens and 
the earth, and all nations of men, and therefore called themselves his off- 

ring. But they could not “declare his name, or his son’s name ;” nor did 
they apprehend an eternal Spirit who garnished the heavens. Least of 
all, had they any knowledge of a counsel of pone e between the Father 
and the Son, or of the Spirit who furnished the Saviour, and applies the 
great salvation. These were articles of pure revelation. 
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Nay, the heathen historians and poets give a very different and 
site account of their Gods, by describiug their contests and battles. “ Pla- 
to would not suffer Homer in his commonwealth, for entrenching upon 
the imaginary blessedness of their dunghill deities; making Jupiter to 
grieve for the death of Sarpadon; Mars to be wounded by Diomedes, and 
roar thereupon with disputes and conjectures in heaven among themselves, 
about the issue of the Trojan war.”* 

We don’t put the doctrine of the Trinity upon any evidence besides 
that of divine authority; and this is so far from laying aside our reason, 
that reason never acts more Ike itself, than when it falls down at the feet 
of the Author of reason, believing what he saith, and submitting to what 
he appoints, without gainsaying. Is nature mystery all over, and does 
grace lie all open!” Can man’s wisdom declare how nature was formed, 
received all its laws, and how they are continued? It is “through faith 
we understand that the worlds were formed, by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were not made of things which do appear. 
Thus, the apostle condemns that beloved notion, “ Ex nihilo nihil fit,” i. e., 
from nothing, nothing is. Let the most learned and candid Deists give us 
their free thoughts upon daylight: what fire is without fuel: the annual re- 
turn, and yet the variation of the seasons: the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea: the growth of the earth: the agency of spirits upon bodies: the union 
of our souls with our bodies, and the mutual sympathy between them. 
“Philosophy” saith, Matter “cannot think.” What is the soul of brutes? 
How are creatures formed and quickened in the womb, and how can the 
live a considerable time there without air, and without breathing ? Shall 
men who cannot describe the life of an oyster, or the wing of a fly, pre- 
tend to comprehend the nature of a God? “If in his works so wonder- 
ful, himself how wondrous then!” Alas! there is no convincing them 
by arguments of reason. ‘The more learning people have, the more they 
oppose this doctrine. ‘Till the Spirit reveals what flesh and blood cannot, 
they shall be like men in a dungeon, groping and raving, dashing them- 
selves against the grates through which the light should come. But when 
the day shines ia, the ungodly foam is at an end. ‘Then the doctrines 
that were most inconceivable are the most welcome. They will be “com- 
forted unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding,” (not to the 
comprehending by reason,) but “to the acknowledgment, (by faith,) of the 
mystery of God, even the Father, and of Christ.” 

Having mentioned this general observation, so necessary in this age of 
Infidelity, we shall briefly review the preceding evidences of Christ’s love, 
and make particular reflections from each, for our instruction, comfort, 
and direction in duty. 

Ist. Did the Father appoint the Son to be our Surety, and to assume 
human nature to accomplish our salvation?’ Then we may admire divine 
wisdom, as well as divine love. Indeed, why the Son, and not the Father, 
nor the Spirit, was appointed to be the /Mediator, must be resolved into 
absolute sovereignty. But, saith Dr. Owen, “Austin, in one instance, 
gives a rational account, why it was condecent unto divine wisdom, that 
the Son, and not the Father, nor the Spirit, should be incarnate.” Saith 
he, “The Father did not assume flesh, nor the Holy Spirit but the Son 
only, that he, who in the Deity was the Son of the Father, should be 
made the Son of Man, in his mother of the human race, that the name 
of the Son should not pass unto any other, who was not the Son by an 
eternal nativity.” Thus, he who is the Son of God by nature, conde- 
scended to become the Son of man, that we might be made the son’s of 
God by grace, i. e. by regeneration and adoption. This is one of his be- 


* Dr. Owen, Vind. Evan., p. 30. + Young. 
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loved titles. He himself mentions it with pleasure and frequency. “The 
Son of Man came to give his life a ransom for many.” “'The Son of 
Man shall come in his own glory and in his Fathers, and of the holy An- 
gels;” and then he shall bring many son’s to glory. 

~ 2d. Did Christ display his love by giving the last and best edition of 
the gospel?’ Then we ought to esteem and improve it as a valuable and 
distinguished privilege. ‘Thus, Christ said to the disciples, “ Blessed are 
those eyes which see these things that ye see, For I tell you, that many 
prophets and kings have desired to see these things which ye see, and 
have not seen them; and to hear these things which ye hear, and have 
not heard them.” But people ought not to speak with contempt of the 
Old Testament, for their esteem of the New. There is not one doctrine 
made known to us by Christ and his apostles, which God had not reveal- 
ed to his people ot old. otherwise, they could not plead their “saying 
nothing but what Moses in the law, and the prophets did write.” ‘To 
affirm that the doctrine of the Trinity, and eternal life were not known 
till the coming of Christ, is quite wrong. Christ said to the Jews, “Search 
the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and these are 
they that testify of me.” To think that we can take away any dross 
from the Psalms is a vile insinuation; especially as the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel has told us himself, “that the Spirit of the Lord spoke by 
him, and his word was in his mouth.” And that “the words of the 
Lord are pure words; as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven 
times. 

3d. Did Christ display his love by working many miracles for reliev- 
ing those in distress?) Then we may see, 

1. The error of the Deists, who, as they deny all the mysteries reveal- 
ed in the gospel, also deny all the miracles wrought in providence. But 
ihe power of working miracles cannot be questioned by any who assert 
a Deity and a Providence. For the same divine power, that framed na- 
ture, gave it all its laws, and preserves them, can suspend alter or con- 
tradict them. But that we may place this subject in a clear light, we 
observe— 

First. A miracle is diferent from those rare contingencies which 
lie hid in the order of causes in nature, and only break out at some times, 
which are called prodigies. Such as earthquakes, eruptions of a volcano, 
&c. “If all rare contingencies in nature are called prodigies, a wise 
man is the greatest prodigy.”* 

Secondly. A miracle is different from mere juggles and impostures. 
How far magic was an art, and how far Satan by his subtlety, imposed 
upon the eyes of spectators, we cannot tell. But “God alone doth won- 
drous works,” i. e., performs real miracles. When Moses began to 
work miracles in Egypt, the magicians did so with their enchantments. 
But “Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.” And as to the miracle of 
the lice, (the original word is Ciniphes,) the magicians said, “'This is the 
finger of God.” And, lastly, “'They could not stand before Moses, be- 
cause of the boils, for the boil was upon the magicians.” 
Magus and Elymas could not stand before the apostles. 

But the most eminent instance of the havoc that the grace of God 
made among the sorcerers, was at Ephesus, where the name of the Lord 
was magnified. “Many that believed came and confessed, and showed 
their deeds. Many of them also which used curious arts, brought their 
books together and burned them before all men: and they counted the 
price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver ;” i. e., about 
fifteen hundred pounds sterling. “So mightily grew the word of God, 


Thus, Simon 
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and prevailed.” “If any people had it in their power to detect tle weak- 
ness of Christian doctrine, it must be these men, and therefore when they 
give such a public witness to the truth of religion, it comes after a fair 
trial.” 

Thirdly. Mahomet pretended to receive revelations from his pigeon, 
and do wonders upon his ass. But what did they amount to! Only, to 
prove his imposture. The same may be affirmed of the Popish miracles, 
which are ridiculous; as the apostle declares, * Whose coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish: because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved.” , 

Jesus Christ was no magician,.as some have blasphemously asserted. 
No. He wrought true and real miracles, by his own power to confirm a 
divine testimony. And this he did three ways :— 

First. When the thing itself was within the possibility of second causes, 
and yet was performed without the help of them: as in the cure of diseases, 
by a word, a touch, or the touch of a garment. Secondly» When the thing 
itself was of that nature, that it could could not be produced by second 
causes, as raising the dead, casting out devils by a word. Thi-dly. 
When the laws of nature were suspended, opposed, and contradicted. 
Thus, Christ “rebuked the winds, and the sea, and there was a great 
calm.” Christ wrought his miracles open/y and at once, in the presence 
of multitudes, who believed them, though they did not acknowledge him 
as the Messias, nor believe the divinity of his person. The Pharisees 
themselves confessed the truth of them. “ Whatdo we! For this man 
doth many miracles.” Nay, some of the most learned and acute of the 
Deistical tribe have tacitly contessed the truth of Christ’s miracles. It 
was reported that Professor Campbell, in Aberdeen, before he published 
his treatise on miracles, sent the manuscript to Hume, who returned it, 
expressing a high esteem of his cundour ; but at the same time declared, 
“that he himself published his opinions to the world: mankind might 
judge for themselves; but he never intended to make any reply !” 

2. We may see the error of the Socinians and Unitarians, who affirm 
that Christ performed all his miracles by a derived power, as Moses and 
the prophets did. But they are extremely mistaken. He wrought them 
by his own power, for the manifestation of his own glory, and his disci- 
ae believed in umm. It was never said of a prophet, he had performed 
a thousand wonders, that he showed forth his own glory, and obliged, or 
so much as allowed people to believe in him. Nay, Christ himself put 
his working miracles upon his equality with the father. When he cured 
the infirm man, at the pool of Bethesda, he said, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.”” The Jews understood him, and were offended, 
because, “by calling God his Father, was making himself equa with 
God.” 

3. We may see the wnreasonableness of the Jews, in rejecting Christ 
as the promised Messias. They first believed the uth of his miracles, 
and then denied the truth attested by them. For he repeatedly appealed 
to his miracles as a proof that he was the Messias. “The works which 
the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear wit- 
ness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” Again, “If I had not done 
the works among them which no other man did, they had not had sin,” 
i. e., in not believing in me. He did those works no man else did. No: 
not even Moses and Elias. He healed all manner of diseases, and cast 
out devils, by the word of his mouth. The Jews saw the miracles which 
Christ wrought: but they believed the miracles of Moses upon the testi- 
mony of their fathers. John Baptist wrought no miracle, and one ob- 
serves, “No account can be given so probable as that the minds of the 
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ieople might not be troubled with any competition between Christ and 

fim.” And it is worth while to observe, that the prophecies concerning 
the miracles which the Messias should work, were fulfilled in Christ. 
“'Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped, then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall sing.” Isaiah xxxv. 5, 6. Lastly, when we 
consider the dispersion of the Jews, which took place exactly according 
to the prediction of Christ, if the prophecies in the Old Testament be 
not fulfilled in him, it is impossible they should be fulfilled at all. “Let 
the people of the Jews be in their former condition, and then plead for a 
Messias to come.”* 

4. As Christ by his miracles, proved the divinity of his person, and 
that he was the promised Messias ; then we may firmly believe, that the 
New Testament dispensation is of divine authority. Now, this cannot 
be true according to the Socinian and Unitarian blasphemy. These men 
cannot answer a Jew. He will tell them, “Our dispensation was given 
by a God, your's oly by a Creature. Can a God by office disanul what 
was established by him, who is a God by nature. Here observe, 

As Christ came to abolish the Old Testament manner ef wership, which 
was settled by a power of miracles in Moses, and appoint a new one, it 
was necessary that he should work miracles, to induce the Jews to re- 
nounce the former, and embrace the latter. Moses was a servant in the 
house, and wrought his miracles by a derived power. As he himself 
saith, “Hereby ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me to do all these 
works, and | have not done them in mine own mind.” But Christ “as a 
Son over his own house,” wrought his miracles by his own power, as hath 
been proved. In giving the several appointments, Moses always expres- 
seth himself by “thus saith the Lord.” Christ expresseth himsely thus: 
“Verily, verily, 7 say unto you.” ‘Thus he said to the disciples: “ Ye 
believe in God; believe also in Me.” So that he did not absolutely con- 
demn the Jews, in requiring a sign, but their hypocracy, in not being sat- 
istied with his miracles, which so fully displayed his divine power. ‘They 
required a gyyswv, a something above duwaus; a prodigy rather than a 
miracle. “An evil and an adulterous generation, seeketh after a sign, 
and there shall no sign be given it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas,” 
i. e., by my resurrection. Asif he had said, that, not so much for the con- 
version of such wilful unbelievers, as to testify my innocence. And one 
observes. “That the terrible signs at Mount Sinai, were suitable to the 
severity of the law, the gracious miracles of Christ, to the sweetness and 
grace of the gospel.” In fine, as the Father and the Spirit never became 
visible, so it was the Son, who appeared and spake to Moses out of the 
bush, and afterwards gave him the tables of the Covenant, and the whole 
frame of the ceremonial worship. He declared to Moses, that his name 
was | AM; and to the Jews, before Abraham was, I AM. So that, as 
he had anthority to give the ceremonial worship from mount Sinai, he 
had the same authority, (having himself fulfilled it,) to abolish it in the 
fulness of time, and establish the New Testament dispensation. Let us 
contemplate him, in this branch of his Providence. He said to his dis- 
ciples, “* With desire have I desired (i. e., I have heartily desired,) to eat 
this (last) passover with you before I sutfer. For I say unto you, I will 
not any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And 
he took the cup and gave thanks, and said, Take this and divide it among 
yourselves; for | say unto you, | will not drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God shall come.” This was the ast passover that 
was observed by a divine appointment. For not long after, “Christ our 
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passover was sacrificed for us.” ‘Thus, “he abolished in his flesh, the law 
of commandments contained in ordinances.” Or, as it is expressed in 
another place, “He blotted out the hand-writing of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing 
it to his cross.” 

After the Paschal supper, “He took bread, and gave thanks, and break 
it, and gave unto them, saying, This is my body given for you; this do 
in remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, ‘This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” And 
saith the apostle, “As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do shew, (shew ye) the Lord’s death tilk he come.” After. his re- 
surrection from the dead, when about to go up to the kingdom, he 
fully and finally established a gospel ministry, confirmed and enlarged 
(as to its objects,) the ordinance of baptism, in lieu of circumcision. 
Saith he, “All power is given unto me, in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever | have commanded you: and lo, lam with you alway, 
evenunto the end of the world.” When he saith, “all power is given 
unto me,” it does not imply any inferiority, but rather a communion in 
the Godhead, and the result of the counsel of peace that was between 
the Father and himself, because on that occasion, he suffered himself to 
be worshipped. Lastly: He qualified them for going abroad, by bestow- 
ing on them the gift of tongues. ‘This was peculiar to that age, and 
that set of preacher's; for tongues were to cease, and this sort of knowl- 
edge to vanish away. “They spake with tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance ;” so that “many ran to and fro, and knowledge was in- 
creased.” ‘Thus, the Old Testament dispensation was consummated in the 
Christian. And this is “the kingdom that cannot be moved,” till it con- 
summate in the kingdom above. 

5. Christ displayed his love and power, by his mircles, in overturning 
the kingdom of Satan in this world. When our Saviour was on earth, 
and some time after, Satan was, in a very eminent manner, “the god of 
this world.” His design was to make this earth a province of hell, by 
his lying oracles, in his idolatrous temples and numerous possessions 
of the bodies of men. ‘Thus, Christ had many opportunities of visibly 
triumphing over him. He was struck with terror at our Saviour’s ap- 
pearance: “Art thou come to torment us before the time?” His most 
numerous, powerful, and combined forces fled at his word. One dispos- 
sessed devil declared, that his name was Legion, i. e., according to the 
Roman calculation, five thousand. Of others, Christ said, “This kind 
cometh not out, but by prayer and fasting.” And on another occasion 
he said, “I saw Satan falling, as lightning from heaven.” Lastly, he 
said to the disciples, These signs shall follow them that believe. In 
my name they shall cast out devils.” This was not peculiar te the apos- 
tles, but done “by the meanest sort of Christians, merely by their pray- 
ers,” saith Origen. And beyond the power of the gravest philosophers, 
who considered the Christian religion as a “sublimer kind of philosophy,” 
as Tertullian tells us; but replies, “The devil was never afraid of a phi- 
losopher’s beard, nor were diseases cured by a philosophic pallium,” i. e., 


-a philosopher’s cloack. Thus Christ made it appear, that his power was 


greater than the devil’s who had possession, because he overcame him, 
took from him all his armour, wherein he trusted, and divided his spoils, 
i. e., “dispossessed him of men’s bodies, and his idolatrous temples, silen- 
ced his oracles, nonplussed his magicians, and at last, when Christianity 
had overcome by sufferings, wrested the worldly power of the empire 
out of his hands, and employed it against himself.”* 


* Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre, p. 271. 
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6. Christ displayed his love and power by his miracles, in spreading the 
gospel over the world, and establishing it where Satan had his seat, with 
no other rational evidence, than was contained in the miracles wrought 
for the confirmation of it. Chrysostom saith, “It was the greatest mi- 
racle of all; the world should believe without miracles.” ‘The pretend- 
ed ambiguity, and universal spread of the heathen religion, the prejudice 
of their education, and the laws of the Kmperors, conspired to confirm 
them in their idolatry. Nay, the doctrines of Christianity were above 
their reason, and pure matters of faith; and as the ‘vy struck them off, 
from the belief in a multiplicity of gods, they enjoined them to believe 
that there are three distinct persons existing in one divine nature, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory; and lastly, the pure pre- 
cepts of Christianity condemned all the impurity and filthiness of their 
worship and conversation. ‘These were so many toils, to set off the evi- 
dence of the power of miracles, which was in those who published these 
things to the world. The apostles went forth and preached every where, 
“the Lord working with them, and confirming the word with signs follow- 
ing.” We cone lude this particular by observing, that when the gospel is 
once fully confirmed by true and proper miracles, there is no necessity for 
these being continued, or revived in any future period. This observa- 
tion lays flat the pretended miracles of Mahomet, and the popish priests, 
all which were ridiculous, and not to confirm any truth of Christianity, 
but their own mysteries of iniquity. Saith Austin, “the that seeks for 
miracles still to induce him to taith, when the world is converted to the 
Christian faith, he needs not seek for prodigies abroad, he needs only a 
looking glass to discover one.” For as he goes on, * Whence came it 
to pass, that in so learned and wary an age as that was, which the apos- 
tles preached in, the world, without miracles, should be brought to believe 
things so strangely incredible as those which Christ and his apostles 
preached.” 

It was judged necessary to illustrate the preceding observations for 
the benefit of common readers, though the learned know them: and to 
explode the gross errors, blasphemies, and even Atheism, which-abound at 
present. The ere are many unruly and vain talkers, whose mouths must be 
stopped, who subvert whole houses, (and if they could, whole nations, ) 
“teaching things which they ought not.” Nay,a learned Heathen philoso- 
pher will tell them, “Take away the being and providence of God out of the 
world, and there follows nothing but perturbation and confusion in it, not 
only all sanctity, piety and devotion is destroyed, but all faith, virtue and 
human societies too.”* All which are impossible to be upheld without 
religion, as not only he, but Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch have fully de- 
monstrated. These men, who de ny the truth of Christ’s miracles, the 
divinity of his person, or aflirm that he wrought his miracles by a derived 
power, sap the foundation of the whole C hristian re ligion, and nullify the 
divine authority of the New ‘Testament dispe nsation. 

4th. Hath Christ left us an example of practical religion? Then we 
ought to follow his steps and “walk as he walked.” Indeed, we cannot 
walk so perfectly as he walked; but the higher we take our aim, we will 
walk the higher. Let us begin by imitating Christ in the exercise of de- 
votion; and that, 

1. In prayer. Indeed, Christ was under no personal necessity to pray 
to God. He had no personal sins to confess, no pardon, holiness and sal- 
vation to plead. His human nature, by virtue of union to the divine, had 
a full and an immediate title to the highest degree of glory and blessed- 
ness which it was capable of enjoying. But Christ was under the law 
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as Mediator, and in that character, the Father made him the promise of as- 
sistance in his work, acceptance of it, and reward for it; accordingly he 
was frequently and fervently employed in prayer; this was in accom- 
plishment of an ancient prophecy. ‘Thus saith the Father, * My mercy 
and my faithfulness shall be with him, and in my name his horn shall be 
exalted. He shall ery unto me, thou art my Father, my God, and the 
rock of my salvation.” But prayer is absolutely necessary for us. It is 
a duty we owe to God, in a way of homage and to ourselves, in a way 
of pity. 

The first thing that the grace of God does in the conversion of a sin- 
ner, is to bring him to his knees. “ The jailer trembling fell down and cried, 
What shall | do to be saved!” The first breath of the new creature is 
drawn in prayer. “We have received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father.” ‘The lite of religion is maintained by prayer. 
Saith a great divine, * Prayer and praise are the tungs of a Christian: 
by prayer, he draws in the blessings of salvation, and by praise, he ex- 
sresseth them, in a way of gratitude.” What he receives as a bounty, 
re returns as an offering. ‘What shall [ render to the Lord? 4d his 
benefits. I will take the cup of salvation, (the thanksgiving cup,) and 
call upon the name of the Lord.” Religion on earth is often completed 
and concluded in prayer. Stephen kneeled down and prayed, ‘Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” We ought to pray in faith, with fervency, re- 
verence, and godly fear, “looking up.” ‘There is not a sigh or a groan 
on account of sin, or for the cause of Christ, but is loud enough to reach 
heaven. The Lord has a book for the prayers, and a bottle for the tears 
of his people. But, alas! do not multitudes “cast off fear and restrain 
prayer before God!” Living as if they had brutal souls in human bodies. 
May not that sentence be engraven upon the lintel and door-posts of many 
dwellings! “God is not in this house.” And in others, “The place 
where prayer was wont to be made,” i. e., by pious ancestors. O, that 
prayerless sinners would consider the terror of that sentence, “God will 
pour his fury on the families that call not on his name,” and imitate the 
example of Christ, who prayed as the head of a wandering family ; and 
of Joshua, who said, “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
A prayerless soul is a graceless soul. 


(To be continued.) 





Arr. III. .4 Vindication of the Scottish Covenanters: consisting of a 
Review of the First Series of the Tales of My Landlord 


(Continued from Vol. ix. page 756.) 


As Drvden had ridiculed the English Puritans on the stage, our Scot- 
tish Episcopalians thought it necessary to attempt something in the same 
style, and therefore got up a comedy. In their preface to this piece, 
they sav, “It may be objected, that for all our pretences to truth and 
sincerity in matters of fact, yet we talk at random in the last scene, 


‘where we make the Presbyterian ministers speak basely and maliciously 


of all kings.—This is easily answered.—It may be considered that the 
Presbyterians are enemies to monarchy ; for this is the third time that 
Presbytery has been established in Scotland and still upon the death or 
banishment of some of their lawful sovereigns.”—* The Chorus is as per- 
tinent as any thing can be, since they are a set of men who never for- 
give an injury, and, instead of praying for the conversion, they pour down 
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curses for the contusion of their enemies. Our design in this essay, ts 
fully to represent the villainy and folly of the fanaticks, that so, when 
they are in sober mood, they may seriously reflect on them, and gpm 
for what is past, and make ame nds for the future, if it be possible ; 
else that the civil government may be awakened, aud roused to rid us of 
this gang, who injuriously treat all good and learned men, and are ene- 
mies to human society itself.”* ‘The writers were abundantly sanguine 
in their e xpectations of success, and dreamed of nothing but b lowing up 
the Presbyterian church by their well contrived plot. ‘To use their own 
language— 


** True Comedy should humour represent: 


I think, for once, we've well enou gh hit ont, 
No character’s too wild, nor vet extravagant: 
For there is nothing treated in our play, 


But what all know the Whigs do act and say; 

Thus you've a taste of their new gospe l-way.”’ 
They were, however, disappointed: the Scots saw no truth, and the 
English no humor in it; those which they had * laid up in store,” were 
not called for; and the authors were obliged to console themselves with 
the excuse, 

** Our northern country seldom tastes of wit, 
The too cold clime is justly blamed tor it.’’ 

The truth is, they had mistaken their own talent, which did not lie in 
comedy, but in tragic scenes; and luckily tor the Presbyterians, they did 
not obtain an opportunity of reacting these. “I'll tell thee, man, to be- 
lieve a Presbytrrian protestation, is as much as to think a man cannot 
cheat because he lies. I’m resolved ne’er to trust a fanatick till 1 get him 
on his chair of verity, the stone ithe Grass-market; the villain is then 
tempted to tell something of the truth; that is to say, that he dies a rogue 
and a rebel. 

And now, since prayers are so much in vogue, 

We wi’ with one conclude this epilogue : 

Let the just Heav’ns our king and peace restore, 

And villains never vex us any more.’ ’f 


Passing over, at present, The Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, and The 
Whigg’s Supplication, we shall finish this chain of authorities by an ex- 
tract from a work of sober argumentation, in which the following char- 
acter is given of Presbyterians. ‘* ‘They are naturally rigid and severe, 
and therefore conclude that God is such a one as themselves. They y 
damn all who differ from them, and therefore think that God does the 
same. And because they love themsclves, they are pleased to persuade 
themselves that they are his special favorites. Hence they conclude 
that they owe them no civilities whom God neglects, nor kind offices 
whom he hates. He neglects and hates all who are not capable of his 
grace, which none are (say they) who are not of their way. This 
wicked persuasion sanc tifies not only the ill manners, but which is worse, 
the ill nature of the party towards all who differ from them. It contrae 
dicts the ends of society and government, and is only calculated to ad- 
vance the private interest of a partial and designing set of men.”{ In 
the same work, it is shewn that the Presbyterian spirit is enthusiastical— 
an animal or mechanical spirit—a partial spirit—a narrow and mean 
spirit—a malicious, unforgiving spirit—an unconversable spirit—a disloyal, 
rebellious _— spirit of division—an unneighborly, cruel, and barba- 
rous spirit.§ 

We have not made these extracts for the purpose of amusing the 





* The Assembly, or Scotch Reformation, a comedy. 
t The Assembly, &c. p. 4, and epilogue. t Rhind’s Apology, p. 208. § Ibid. passim. 
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reader, nor can we be charged with wantonly or unnecessarily exposing 
the violence of the individuals or the party from whose speeches or wri- 
tings they have been taken. So far as this may be the consequence of 
| the disclosure, it is chargeable on the aggressor, and not on those who 
act on the defensive, and who are allowed, nay bound, to make use of 
every legitimate weapon of defence. In the first place, it is of the great- 
est consequence, in judging of the truth or falsehood of a charge, to in- 
quire exactly into its origin, and to ascertain the character and probable 
motives of the person or persons who gave rise to it. And this is stilk 
more necessary in the case of general prejudices and vague accusations, 
which are not supported by reference to specific facts. In the second 
place, we are of opinion, that the quotations which we have made, while 
i they lead to the source of the calumnies circulated against Presbyterians, 
at the same time discover the grounds on which they rest, and must dis- 
ose every candid person to regard them with the strongest suspicion. 
For example, when we find Jeffries and Sacheverell employing the same 
language in speaking of the friends of civil and religious liberty in Eng- 
land, which Mackenzie and Rhind applied to the Scots Presbyterians and j 
field-preachers, does not this afford a strong presumption, that both were 
actuated by the same motives, and that, whatever circumstantial differ- 
ences might exist, the grounds of offence given by the objects of perse- 
cution and calumny in the two nations, were radically and substantially 
the same! In the third place, we have quoted from the very authorities 
upon which the author of the Tales has depended in forming his repre- 
sentation. ‘To these he must be understood as referring, when he tells 
us, in the enigmatical style of his preliminary discourse, that he has been 
enabled to “qualify the narratives of Old Mortality and his Cameronian 
friends by the reports of more than one descendant of ancient and hon- 
oruable families—more than one non-juring bishop—here and there 
a laird or two—and the game-keepers of these gentlemen ;” for surely 
he did not intend his readers to understand him as intimating that he had 
been guided literally by traditional reports, either on the one side or the 
other. Lastly, although the author has not brought forward all the 
charges contained in these extracts, and has in general expressed them 
in more temperate language, yet was it necessary to give them at large. 
it was necessary, because almost every one of them will be found to be 
insinuated or involved in some part of his representation. It was neces- 
sary, to show that some of the authors are totally inadmissible as wit- 
nesses in this cause, owing to the malice which they discover against the \) 
Presbyterians, and the injuries which they had done them. It was ne- | 
cessary, to shew that the evidence given by others of them ought to be 
received cum nota, because they discover deep prejudice, and bear testi- 
mony to many things which are utterly incredible, or noteriously false. : 
And it was necessary, to put the reader in the possession of the notions 
which they attached to the words puritanism, fanaticism, and rebellion, 
with which they have so liberally aspersed their adversaries—We now 
proceed to a more particular examination of the character which the 
author of the Tales has given of the Covenanters. 

And, first, of their puritanism.—On this topic, the author talks quite 
at ease, and, we dare say, never dreamt that his representation would be 
controverted, or that a single question would be put to him on the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, in speaking of Presbyterians, the use of the epithets 
' puritanical and precise is just as much a matter of course with him, as it 
is in the West Indies to speak of whites, mulattoes, and people of color. 
We are not among the number of those who are disposed to pay much 
regard to such names,—we can hear them applied to ourselves with in- 
difference, and contemn the ignorant or uncivil sneer with which they 
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may be accompanied. But we know the influence which they have upon 
the vulgar, both great and small ; and we beg leave to offer the author 
an advice or two on this point. First, it is not very consistent or becom- 
ing in one who has ridiculed the Covenanters for calling their opponents 
Erastians and Papa-Prelatists, to commit the same fault, by bandying 
terms which are equally reproachfal, and of still more loose and indeter- 
minate signification. Secondly, we would advise him not to employ, or, 
at least, not to repeat names of whose meaning he may not have a dis 
tinct and definite idea. We strongly suspect that, if interrogated, his 
ideas on this subject would be found as vague and shifting as those of 
the vulgar are respecting the extreme points of north and south. What 
is it that constitutes a puritan, or wherein does precisianism lie? Does 
it lie in scrupling to be present at a wappin-schaw, and to shoot at a 
mark! Does it lie in repming at the use of the Common Prayer-Book, 
the surplice, or the sign of the cross !—Or, does it consist in laying claim 
to perfect spotiessness, or in confining saintship within the pale of a par- 
ticular church or party! If so, let it be proved that this ever was the 
sentiment of Presbyterians. Or, were they puritans because they pre- 
tended to greater strictness in practice than the court and clergy who 
persecuted them! ‘This, surelv, they might do without being “ religious 
evermuch,” or proudly arrogating to themselves any uncommon degrees 
of holiness.—Again, we would remind the author, that the injudicious 
use of this senseless term of opprobrium was in former times aapseyion 
of the most ruinous consequences to those who were so foolish as to en- 
courage the practice. James, who had unadvisedly applied it to the 
principles of Pradiatetints in his Basilicon Doron, found it prudent to 
retract the imputation, even after he had ascended the English throne. 
Charles I. was not equally wise. His parasitical and aspiring clergy 
were encouraged to load his best subjects with this obnoxious charge, 
until they filled the parliament and the army with puritans, and brought 
the misguided and unhappy monarch to the block. Untutored by ad- 
versity, and incapable of reaping instruction from their father’s fate, the 
two sons of Charles pursued the same infatuated course ; while they pro- 
scribed and persecuted the most sober and conscientious part of the na- 
tion as seditious and disafiected persons, they employed hireling preach- 
ers, poets, and drolls, to deride them as precise bigots, and fanatical 
knaves ; and the result was, that the Stuarts were driven from the throne, 
and, by their merited misfortunes, proclaimed at last to the world who 
were the real bigots and fanatics. It is no good omen of the present 
times, that a spirit of the same kind should have been revived. 

On this subject we beg leave to quote the words of a sensible author, 
who wrote immediately before the breaking out of the civil war in Eng- 
land, and who was no Presbyterian. “Let us then (says he) a little far- 
ther search into the mysterious abuse and misapplication of this word 
Puritan. ‘Those whom we ordinarily call Puritans are men of strict life, 
and precise opinions, which cannot be hated for any thing but their sin- 
gularity in zeale and piety ; and certainly the number of such men is too 
small, and their condition too low and dejected: but they which are the 
devil's chiefe artificers in abusing this word, when they please, can so 
stretch and extend the same, that scarce any civill honest Protestant, 
which is hearty and true to his religion, can avoid the aspersion of it; 
and when they list againe, they can so shrink it into a narrow sense, that 
it shall seem to be aimed at none but monstrous abominable heretickes and 
miscreants. Thus by its latitude it strikes generally, by its contraction 
it pierces deeply, by its confused application it deceives invisibly. Small 
scruples first intitle mee to the name of Puritan, and then the name of 
Puritan entitles me further to all mischiefe whatsoever.”—“ There are 
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many men amongst us now which brooke bishops and ceremonies well 
enough, and perhaps favourably interpret our late innovations; and yet 
these may be too grave to escape the name of Puritans. To be a Pro- 
testant may be allowed, but to dispute against Papists smels of precise- 
ness; to hold the Pope fallible is tolerated, but to hold him Antichrist is 
abominable Puritanisme ; to goe to church is fashionable, but to com- 
plain of the masse, or to be grieved at the publick countenance of Popery, 
whereby it intwines our religion, and now drinkes up that sap which is 
scarce aflorded to Protestantisme, or at all to take notice how far some 
of our divines are hereat conniving, if not co-operating, is a sumptome 
of a deepe infected Puritan. He that is not moderate in religion is a 
Puritan ; and hee that is not a Cassandrian, or of Father Francis Sync- 
ter’s faith, is not moderate; he savours too much of Calvin’s grosse 
learning, exploded now by our finest wits. But I passe from this kinde 
of Puritan to another, whom I shall call my political Puritan ; for the 
bounds of Puritanisme are yet larger, and inclose men of other conditions. 
Some there are yet which perhaps disfavour not at all either ecclesias- 
ticall policy, or moderate Papists ; and yet, neverthelesse, this is not suf- 
ficient to acquit them from the name of Puritans, if they ascribe any 
thing to the lawes and liberties of this realme, or hold the prerogative 
royall to be limitable by any law whatsoever. If they hold not against 
parliaments and with ship-money, they are injurious to kings; and to be 
injurious to kings is proprium quarto modo to a Puritan. 

“This detested odious name of Puritan first began in the church pre- 
sently after the Reformation, but now it extends it selfe further, and, 
gaining strength as it goes, it diffuses its poisonous ignominy further, and 
being not contented to gangrene religion, ecelesiasticall and civill policy, 
it now threatens destruction to all morality also. ‘The honest strict de- 
meanour, and civill conversation, which is so eminent in some men, does 
so upbraid and convince the Antipuritan, that even honesty, strictnesse, 
and civillity it selfe must become disgracefull, or else they which are 
contrary cannot remaine in grace. But, because it is too grosse to deride 
vertue under the name of vertue, therefore other colours are invented, 
and so the same thing undergoes derision under an other name. The 
zealous man is despised under the name of zealot, the religious honest 
man has the vizard of an hypocrite and dissembler put upon him to make 
him odious. My Lord of Downe professes, that the first thing which 
made him distest the religion of Puritans (besides their grosse hypocrisie) 
was sedition. So, grosse hypocrisie, it seems, was the first. What is 
grosse or visible hypocrisie to the bishop, I know not, for I ean see no 
windowes or casements in men’s breasts, neither doe I thinke him indued 
with St. Peter’s propheticall spirit whereby to perceive and search into 
the reines and hearts of hypocrites; but let him proceed. ‘It is a plausi- 
ble matter (sayes he) with the people to heare men in authority depraved, 
and to understand of any liberty and power appertaining to themselves. 
The profession also of extraordinary zeale, and as it were contempt of 
the world, workes with the multitude. When they see men goe simply 
in the streets, and bow downe their heads like a bull-rush, their inward 
parts burning with deceit, wringing their necks awry, shaking their heads 
as if they were in some present griefe, lifting up the white of their eyes 
at the sight of some vanity, giving great groanes, crying out against this 
sin and that sinne in their superiours, ae colour of long prayers de- 


vouring widowes and married wives houses; when the multitude heares 
and sees such men, they are carryed away with a great conceit of them ; 
but if they should judge of these men by their fruits, not by outward ap- 
arance, they should find them to be very farre from the true religion.’ 
ee here the froth of a scurrilous libeller, whereby it is concluded that he 
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that is of severe life, and averse from the common vanities of the time, is 
an hypocrite. If these descriptions of outward austerity shall not onely 
shew what is an hypocrite, but point out also who is an hypocrite, our 
Saviour himselfe wil hardly escape this description. Doubtless our Sa- 
viour, and many of his devoutest followers, did groane, shake their heads, 
and lift up their eyes at the sight of some publick sins, and vanities, and 
did not spare to taxe the vices of superiours, and to preach too and ad- 
monish the meaner sort of the people ; yet who but an Annas or Caiphas 
will infer from hence, that therefore their inward parts burne with de- 
ceit, and that their end is meerely to carry away the multitude—such as 
judge onely by outward appearance, and have not their senses exercised 
to discerne betwixt good and evil! 

“’'Tis a miserable thing to see how farre this word Puritan, in an ethi- 
cal sense, dilates it selfe. Heretofore it was Puritanicall to abstain from 
small sinnes ; but now ’tis so to abstaine from grosse open sinnes. In 
the mouth of a drunkard, he is a Puritane which refuseth his cups ; in the 
mouth of a swearer, he which feares an oath; in the mouth of a liber- 
tine, he which makes any scruple of common sinnes; in the mouth of a 
rude soldier, he which wisheth the Scotch warre at anend without blood. 
It is sufficient that such men thinke themselves tacitly checked and af- 
fronted by the unblameable conversation of Puritans.”—*“ ‘The Papist we 
see hates one kind of Puritans, the hicrarchist another, the court syco- 
phant another, the sensual libertine another; yet all hate a Puritan, and 
under the same name many times hate the same thing. In the yeare of 
grace 1588, when the Spanish armado had miscarried, notwithstanding 
that his Holinesse of Rome had so peremptorily christened it, and as it 
were conjured for it, one of that religion was strangely distempered at 
it, and his speech was, as ‘tis reported, God himself was turned Lutheran ; 
by which, for certaine, he meant hereticall. “Tis much therefore that 
my Lord of Downe, now that Episcopacy is so foyled in Scotland, has 
not raged in the like manner, and charged God of turning Puritan; but 
surely, if he has spared God, he has uot spared any thing else that is 
good ; and if he has pared to call God puritan, he has not spared to call 
Puritan devill. But, to conclude, if the confused misapplication of this 
foule word Puritan be not reformed in England, and that with speed, we 
ean expect nothing but a suddaine universall downfall of all goodnesse 
whatsoever.” —. Discourse coucerning Puritans, pp. 8, 41, 50, 54, 57, 
Printed 1641. 

The author of the Tales is not more sparing in the use of this term of 
reproach, and others of similar import, than his predecessors were. The 
Puritan whom he exposes, is not one who scruples at a few indifferent 
ceremonies, or who superciliously condemns all harmless recreations— 
he is one who refuses conformity to any kind of religion which may be 
enjoined by his superiors, or who is so squeamish as to stickle at occa- 
sionally transgressing the rules of decency, or laws that are vulgarly 
reckoned divine. ‘Thus he introduces his hero as saying to Burley, “ My 
uncle is of opinion, that we enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience 
under the indulged clergymen, and I must necessarily be guided by his 
sentiments respecting the choice of a place of worship for his family.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 92.) This is passive obedience with a witness! to the utter 
prostration of the rights of conscience, and leading to all the extent of 
the wicked principle of Hobbes! The disciples of that philosopher boast- 
ed of his discovery as calculated to put an end to religious persecution. 
Yes, it is so; but it is at the expense of banishing all religion all morality 
from the world, and reducing men to the level of a brute. Upon this 

rinciple, a person not only may, but “must necessarily” be a Papist at 
ome, a Mahomedan at Constantinople, and a Pagan at Pekin ; for surely 
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it will not be pleaded, that less obedience is due to the supreme govern- 
ment of a country than toan uncle. If the author reaily meant what 
his words natively suggest, and if he intended to express his own senti- 
ments by the mouth of his hero, then we cease to wonder at the partiality 
which he has shewn to an oppressive government, and his want of sym- 
pathy for the objects of persecution. ‘here is another instance to which 
we must refer as a commentary upon the author’s sentiments respecting 
puritanism and precision. In describing the scene at Milnwood, when 
visited by a military party, he informs us, that “ the agony of his avarice,” 
at the thoughts of parting with his money, overcame old Morton’s “ pu- 
ritanic precision.” And how did this appear! By his making use of 
one of the most vulgar, gross, and indecent words which one can apply 
to a woman—so indecent, that the author, or his printer, could express 
it only by giving the initial and final letters, and, when he afterward in- 
troduces a trooper as using the same word, judged it fit to drop one of 
these! (vol. il. pp. 189, 243.) Ex ungue leonem. Such are the refined 
and liberal notions of the author of the Tales! It is “puritanic pre- 
cision” to boggle at an indecent expression; and it argues the same 
weakness of mind, no question, to scruple at taking the name or word of 
God in vain. And yet this is the gentleman who complains that the 
Covenanters wanted “ good manners’ —who derides the coarse and vul- 
gar dialect of their preachers, and is the advocate for elegant studies and 
accomplishments ! 

The author seems to have forgotten, that he is not living in the days 
of Charles II. and that the religion of the Covenanters has now obtained 
the sanction of the national laws, and is the established religion of his 
country. We beg leave to inform him, if he does not already know it, 
that every thing for which the Covenanters contended, both in point of 
principle and of practice, is contained in the standards of the national 
church. These were composed in pursuance of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, by the Assembly of Divines which met at Westminster, under 
the authority of the Parliament of England, and during the civil war. 
They explicitly contain the Calvinistic tenets, and the doctrine concern- 
ing what he is pleased to denominate, “a judaicial observance of the Sab- 
bath ;” they assert the parity of ministers of the Gospel, in opposition to 
Prelatic hierarchy; and, in opposition to Erastian encroachments b 
civil rulers, they assert that Christ is the alone King and Head of his 
church, and that he has appointed a government in it distinct from the 
civil magistrate, who “ may not assume to himself the power of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven.”” ‘These, according to the author’s own shew- 
ing, embrace all the leading articles which the Covenanters maintained, 
and for adhering to which they suffered. If, therefore, there is any jus- 
tice or force in his ridicule, the weight of it must fall upon the established 
religion of Scotland. It is this which he has all along been deriding un- 
der the name of puritanism and precisianism. If he disapproves of it, 
he is at liberty to do so; let him bring forth his strong reasons, and they 
shall be examined; but whether it is decent and becoming in him to hold 
up its principles to derision, as if they were unworthy of serious argu- 
ment, we shall leave the public to judge when the cause is fairly before 
them. 

If he shall say, that he has not ridiculed these principles, but merely 
the conduct of those men who maintained them in former times,—we 
deny this; and we add, that these constitute the merits of the cause ; 
and, provided they are cleared from misrepresentation, the portion of 
ridicule which remains in the Tale will turn out to be excessively trifling 
and childish. What did our Presbyterian ancestors do, but maintain 
their religious profession, and defend their rights and privileges, against 
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the attempts which wére made to wrest these from them? This was 
the body and front of their offending. And were they not entitled 
to act this part? Were they not bound to do it?) What although, 
in discharging this arduous duty, in times of unexampled trial, they 
were guilty of partial irregularities, and some of them of individual 
crimes! What although the language in which they expressed them- 
selves was homely, and appears to our ears coarse, and unsuitable to 
the subject?) What although they gave a greater prominence to some 
points, and laid a greater stress on some articles, than we may now think 
they were entitled to! What although they discovered an immoderate 
heat and irritation of spirit, considering the barbarous and brutal manner 
in which they had long been treated!) What although they fell into par- 
ties, and quarrelled among themselves, when we consider the eratty and 
insidious measures employed by their adversaries to disunite them—and 
when we can percieve them actuated by honesty and principle, even in 
the greatest errors into which they were betrayed! ‘These, granting 
them to be all true, may form a proper subject for sober statement, and 
for cool animadversion; but never for turning the whole of their con- 
duct into ridicule, or treating them with scurrilous butloonery. No en- 
lightened friend to civil and religious liberty—no person, whose moral 
and humane feelings have not been warped by the most lamentable party- 
prejudices, would ever think of treating them in this manner. They 
were sufferers—they were suffering unjustly—they were demanding only 
what they were entitled to enjoy—they persevered in their demands un- 
til they were successful—and to their disinterested struggles, and their 
astonishing perseverence, we are indebted, under God, for the blessings 
which we enjoy. And we can assure our author, that his statements 
are not so correct, nor his ridicule so well directed and powerful, as to 
deter us from their vindication. 


(To be continued.) 


Art. IV. The Danger of Latitudinarian Schemes of Union and 
Fellowship. 


Movrnrut as the divisions of the church are, and anxious as all its 
genuine friends must be to see them cured, it is their duty to examine 
carefully the plans which may be proposed for attaining this desirable 
end. We must not do evil that good may come; and there are sacrifices 
too costly to be made for the procuring of peace with fellow-christians. 
Is it necessary to remind you, that unity and peace are not always good, 
nor a sure and infallible mark of a true and pure church? We know 
that there is a church which has long boasted of her catholic unity not- 
withstanding all the corruptions which pollute her communion; and that 
within her pale the whole world called Christian once enjoyed a profound 
repose, and it could be said, “Behold, the people is one, and they have 
all one language.” Jt was a union and peace founded in ignorance,’ de- 
lusion, implicit faith, and a base subjection to human authority; and sup- 
ager by the arts of compulsion and terror. But there are other methods 

y which Christians may be deceived, and the interests of religion deep- 
ly injured, under the pretext or with the view of uniting its friends. 
Among these I know none more imposing, nor from which greater dan- 
ger is to be apprehended in the present time, than that which proceeds on 
the scheme of principles usually styled latitudinarian. 

It has obtained this name because it proclaims an undue latitude in 
matters of religion, which persons may take to themselves or give to 
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others. Its abetters make light of the differences which subsist among 
religious parties, and propose to unite them on the common principles on 
which they are already agreed, in the way of burying the rest in silence, 
or of stipulating mutual forbearance and charity with respect to every 
thing about which they may differ in opinion or in practice. Some plead 
for this on the ground that the several professions of religion differ very 
little from one another, and are all conducive to the happiness of man- 
kind and the honour of God, who is pleased with the various and diver- 
sified modes in which men profess their regard to him, provided only they 
are sincere in their professions; a principle of difformity, which, howe- 
ver congenial to the system of polytheism, is utterly eversive of a reli- 
gion founded on the unity of the divine nature and will, and on a reve- 
lation which teaches us what we are to believe concerning God, and what 
duty he requires of us. But the ground on which this plan is ordinarily 
made to rest is a distinction made among the articles of religion. Some 
of these are called essential, or necessary, or principal; others circun- 
stantial, or non-fundamental, or unnecessary or less important. ‘The for- 
mer, it is pleaded, are embraced by all true Christians; the latter form 
the subjects of difference among them, and ought not to enter into the 
terms of ecclesiastical fellowship.* On this principle some of them would 
conciliate and unite all the Christian denominations, not excepting Papists, 
Arians and Socinians; while others restrict their plan to those called 
evangelical, who differ mainly in their views and practice as to the wor- 
ship. order, and discipline of the Church. 

The distinction on which this scheme rests, is itself liable to objections 
which appear insuperable. It is not warranted by the word of God; and 
the most acute of its defenders have never been able to state it in a man- 
ner that is satisfactory, or which renders it subservient to any practical 
use. The scripture, indeed, speaks of certain truths which may be called 
the foundation, because they are first laid, and others depend on then— 
first principles, or elementary truths, which are to be taught before others. 
But their priority or posteriority in point of order, in conception or instruc- 
tion, does not determine the relative importance of doctrines, or their ne- 
cessity in order to salvation, far less does it determine the propriety of 
their being made to enter into the religious profession of Christians and 
Christian churches. ‘There are doctrines, too, which intrinsically, and 
on different accounts, may be said to have a peculiar and superior degree 
of importance; and this, so far as known, may properly be urged as a 
motive for our giving the more earnest heed to them. _ It is not however, 
their comparative importance or utility, but their truth and the authority 
of him who has revealed them, which is the formal and proper reason of 
our receiving, professing, and maintaining them. And this applies equally 
to all the contents of a divine revelation. ‘The relations of truths, espe- 
cially those of a supernatural kind, are manifold and incomprehensible by 
us; it is not our part to pronounce a judgment on them ; and if we could 
see them, as God does, in all their extent and at once, we would behold 
the lesser joined to the greater, the most remote connected with the pri- 
mary, by necessary and indissoluble links, and all together conspiring to 
form one beautiful and harmonious and indivisible whole. Whatever 
God has revealed we are bound to receive and hold fast, whatever he has 
enjoined we are bound to obey; and the liberty which we dare not ar- 
rogate to ourselves we cannot give to others. It is not, indeed, necessa- 


* The distinction is variously expressed. Some modern writers on the subject of communion 
adhere to the distinction between what is essential, or not essential to salvation. Others, aware 
of what has been urged against it, chuse to substitute the word fundamental in the room of es- 
sential; and, for security’s sake, they would add a few other articles to the fundamental. But 
what the one or the other are they do not tell. 
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ry that the confession or testimony of the church (meaning by this that 
which is explicitly made by her, as distinguished from her declared ad- 
herence to the whole word of God,) should contain all truths; but then 

any of them may come to be ine “atin din it, whon opposed and endan- 
gered; and it is no sufficient reason for excluding any of them that they 

are less important than others, or that they have been doubted and denied 
by good and learned men. Whatever forbearance m: ay be exercised to 
persons, * the word of the Lord,” in all its extent 


, “must have free course 
and be glorified ;” 


and any act of men—call it forbearance or what you 
will—which serves as a screen and protection to error or sin, and pre- 
vents it from being opposed and removed by any proper means, is con- 
trary to the divine law, and consequently is destitute of all intrinsic force 
and validity. There are truths also which are more immediately con- 
nected with salvation. But who ey pretend to fix those propositions 
which are absolutely necessary to be known, in order to salvation—by 
all persons of all capacities—an in all situations; or say how low a 
God of grace and salvation may descend in dealing with partic ular indi- 
viduals! Or, if we could determine this extreme point, who would say 


that it ought to fix the rule of our dealing with others, or the extent cf a 
church's profession of faith? 





Is nothing else to be kept in view in set- 
tling articles of faith and fellowship, but what may be necessary to the 
salvation of sinners? Do we not owe a paramount regard to the glory 
of God in the highest, to the edifying of the body of C hrist, to the advan- 
cing of the general interests of religion, and to the preserving, in purity, 
of those external means, by which, in the economy of providence and 
grace, the salvation of men, both initial and progressive, may be promo- 
ted to an incalculable extent from age to age! In fine, there is reason 
for complaining that the criteria or marks given for determining these 
fundamental or necessary articles, are uncertain or contradictory. Is it 
alleged that they are clearly taught in scripture! This is true of others 
also. “That they are few and simple!’ This is contradicted by their 
own attempts to state them. “That they are such as the scripture has de- 
clared to be necessary!’ Why then have we not yet been furnished with 
acatalogue of them! “That they are such as are embraced by all true 
Christians’ Have they a secret tact by which they are able to disco- 
ver such characters? If not, can they avoid running into a vitious cir- 
cle in reasoning, by first determining who are true Christians by their 
embracing certain doctrines, and then determining that these doctrines 
are fundamental because they are embraced by persons of that descrip- 
tion ! 

Many who have contributed to give currency to this scheme have been 
actuated, I have no doubt, by motives which are in themselves highly 
commendable. They wished to fix the attention of men on matters con- 
fessedly of great importance, and were anxious to put an end to the dis- 
sensions of Christians by discovering a mean point in which the views of 
all might harmoniously meet. But surely those who cherish a supreme 
regard for divine authority will be afraid of contemning or of teaching 
others to think lightly of any thing which bears its sacred impress. ‘They 
wil be disposed carfully to reconsider an opinion, or an interpretation of 
any part of Scripture, which seems to imply in it, that God has given to 
men a power to dispense with some of his own laws. And they will be 
cautious of originating or countenancing plans of communion that may 
involve a principle of such a complexion. ‘These plans are more or less 
dangerous according to the extent to which they are carried, and the er- 
rors or abuses which may prevail among the parties which they embrace. 
But however limited they may be, they set an example which may be 
carried to any extent. So far as it is agreed and stipulated, that any 
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truth or duty shall be sacriticed or neglected, and that any error or sif? 
shall be treated as indiilerent or trivial, the essence of latitudinarianisne 
is adopted, room is made for further advancements, and the way is pre- 
pared for ascending, through successive gradations, to the very highest 
degree in the scale. 

Another plan of communion, apparently opposite to the former, but 
proceeding ou the saine general principle, has been zealously recommend- 
ed, and in some instances reduced to practice, in the present day. <Ac- 
cording to it, the several religious parties are allowed to remain separate, 
and to preserve their distinct constitution and peculiarities, while a spe- 
cies of partial or occasional communion is established among them. This 
plan is liable to all the objections which lie against the former, with the 
addition of another that is peculiar to itself. It is inconsistent and self- 
contradictory. It strikes against the radical principles of the unity of 
the Church, and confirms schism by a law; while it provides that the 
parties shall remain separate, at the same time that it proceeds on the 
supposition that there is no scriptural or conscientious ground of differ- 
ence between them. By defending such occasional conformity, English 
Dissenters at a former period contradicted the reasons of their dissent 
from the establishment, and exposed themselves to their opponents: for 
where communion is lawful, it will not be easy to vindicate separation 
from the charge of schism. ‘The world has for some time beheld annu- 
ally the spectacle of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Metho- 
dists, and Seceders, sitting down together at the Lord’s table, and then 
gong away and maintaining communion, through the remainder of the 
year, on their own separate and contradictory professions. Nay, it has 
of late become the practice to keep in the same church, an open commu- 
nion table for Christians of ditlerent denominations on one part of the 
day, and a close one for those of a particular sect on the other part of 
the day; while the same minister ofliciates, and many individuals com- 
municate, on both these occasions. And all this is cried up as a proof of 
liberality, and a mind that has freed itself from the trammels of party! 

It is difficult to say which of these plans is most objectionable. By the 
former, that church which is most faithful, and has made the greatest 
progress in reformation, must always be the loser, without having the 
satisfaction to think that she has conveyed any benefit to her new asso- 
ciates. It behoves her profession and managements to yield, and be re- 
duced to the standard of those societies which are defective and less re- 
formed ; and thus by a process opposite to that mentioned by the apostle, 
those who have built on the foundation “gold, silver, precious stones,” 
are the persons who shall “suffer loss.” By the latter, all the good ef- 
fects which might be expected from warrantable and necessary separa- 
tions are lost, without the compensation of a rational and effective con- 
junction; purity of communion is endangered; persons are encouraged 
to continue in connection with the most corrupt churches; and a faithful 
testimony against errors and abuses, with all consistent attempts to have 
them removed or prevented, is held up to odium and reproach, as dictated 
by bigotry, and as tending to revive old dissensions, and to defeat the 
delightful prospect of those halcyon days of peace which are anticipated 
under the reign of mutual forbearance and charity.—Dr. M’ Crie on the 
Unity of the Church. 
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Art. V. 2 Burning Heart. 


A surntneg heart, or a heart on fire with love to the adorable Redeemef, 
ts mentioned but once in the whole Bible. The persons who were favored 
with this sweet experience, were the “two disciples going to Emmaus.” 
It was produced by the conversation of the condescending Saviour, and 
the efiect arising from it was what might have been expected. It was, 
indeed, peculiarly delightful. Let us join the interesting travellers, and 
see how much instruction we can gain from their society, 

On first coming up with them, we hear them reasening. The name of 
the one was Cleopas, but the name of the other disciple 1s unknown. No 
doubt they witnessed the scenes of Gethsemane, where their Master was 
apprehended ; they also saw him en Mount Calvary, nailed to the cross, 
and insulted by the multitude, and pierced by the soldier's spear. When 
Christ was apprehended in the garden, all his disciples forsook him and 
fled ; but they soon began to collect together again. John followed his 
Lord to the high priest's hall; and poor Peter could not refrain from 
getting as near to him as possible, though, in doing it, he fell into bad 
company, and Satan sifted him as wheat, and there he thrice denied his 
Master. Oh! we cannot tell with what an anxious and disappointed 
iook they gazed on Him whom they once thought would have redeemed 
israel. But now he is crucified, dead and buried; and their enemies 
were indulging their insolent triumph, and the disciples were scattered as 
sheep having no shepherd. Cleopas and another had now left Jerusalem, 
and were going to a village about 60 furlongs off; and as they went 
they reasoned. 

In a time of great darkness, of spiritual conflict and depression, the 
enemy is peculiarly active. All his fiery darts are levelled at the soul, 
This is the hour and power of darkness. It is Satan’s sifting time; and 
a truly pious man may be so harassed by temptation, as to be ready to 
give up all for lost—to be hopeless—to dispute—to doubt—to despair. 

Perhaps all these feelings were operating, at this moment, upon the 
heart of Cleopas and his brother; for we next perceive they were 
gloomy. Joy and peace flow from believing; but gloom and unbelief are 
intimate companions, and they are seldom long absent from each other. 
What a dreadful state of mind is this! and what a still more dreadful 
state it leads to, if boundless mercy do not interpose! For “ the fearful 
and unbelieving shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone.” But, happily for these gloomy disciples, there is one 
near them who can turn their mourning into joy. Jesus himself drew 
near, and said untu them, “What manner of communications are these 
that ye have one with another, as ye walk, and are sad!” This question 
seems to have astonished them. “Sad?” Strange, if it were not so! 
If thou wert merely a stranger in Jerusalem, thou couldst not have asked 
this question. How can we help being sad! Hast thou not heard what 
things are come to pass there in these days! And he said, “ What things?” 
“Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who was a prophet mighty in word and 
deed before God and all the people, and how the chief priests and our 
rulers have delivered him to be condemned to death, and have crucified 
him ; but we trusted that it had been he who should have redeemed 
Israel.” Yes, once we had great hopes; we saw his miracles ; we wit- 
nessed his devotion; we heard the gracious words which proceeded out 
of his mouth; and we surely thought, this is the promised Seed, the 
Virgin’s Son, the Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace ; but now he is crucified as a blasphemer, 
and all our hopes are buried in his grave. Yet, we know not how to 
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account for if, but we cannot give up all hope respecting him. Sureiy, 
he cannot be a deceiver. There is yet truth in all he said. ‘Thus our 
minds are torn asunder between hope and fear, and joy and grief. Yea, 
and certain women also of eur company made us astonished, who were 
early at the sepulchre; and, when they found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had seen a vision of angels, which said, that he was 
alive. What can all this mean? ‘This, this is the cause of all our sad- 
ness, 

Now, mark the change. Christ begins by chiding them. “O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prephets have spoken! Ought not 
Christ to have suflered these things, and to enter into his glory!” Was 
it not a suffering Messiah that was promised! Was he not to have been 
cut off, but not for himself? Is it not by his stripes that sinners must be 
healed?) Why, you seem quite to have mistaken the matter. You fan- 
cied that you were to have a Messiah crowned with the glories ef this 
world, and forgot that he was to be “a man of sorrow and acquainted 
with grief.” * And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto thein, in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself.” 

And now, now is the happy moment when the heart begins to warm, 
a spark is kindled; and as he proceeds, the flame increases. “ Did not 
our hearts burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, and while 
he opened to us the Scriptures 

Here let us mark the advantages of being acquainted with the Serip- 
tures in early life. As soon as the verses were quoted, they recollected 
them; as soon as their connexion was pointed out, they saw it; as soor 
as their suitableness to describe the person, and character, and work, and 
suflerings of Christ was mentioned, they felt it; it burst at once upon 
their view, and they saw it clearly. 

You, who are engaged in the delightful work of educating youth im the 
principles of the Bible, may take great encouragement from this. Behold 
here, one of the advantages which will result from your pious labors. 
You are preparing the way for training up a noble race of holy and en- 
lightened people. You are sowing seed which one shower of divine 
grace will cause to spring up, and produce a plentiful harvest; you are 
preparing maicrials, and the divine blessing falling upon them will be like 
a spark on tinder, it will set the whole in a flame. ‘Therefore, “be sted- 
fast and immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Now let us trace the effects of this burning heart on the two disciples. 

First: Behold their kindness to the stranger. “Their eyes were hold- 
en, that they should not know him,” but he had touched a string in their 
hearts which set their whole souls in motion. ‘They felt an indescribable 
attachment to him, and here we see it. 

The village, whither they went, was at hand. The stranger “made 
as though he would have gone further,” but that could not be: no, no; 
you have made our hearts glad; you have cheered our souls with those 
views of divine truth which you have given us; and though you are a 
stranger, yet we cannot permit you to pass this village without one mark 
of our grateful esteem. “Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and 
the day is far spent.” We hail you as a friend and a brother. 

Is not this a lovely sight? Does it not confirm what we have often 
heard, that the chief ingredient in the religion of the Bible is ove? How 
many pious people have been comforted by the assurance that they loved 
the brethren! for if this be laid down as an evidence of having passed 
from death unto life, then they possess it. And where this is wanting, 
it makes the character not only defective, but suspicious. Be not de- 
ceived; religion, destitute of love, is not the religion of Christ. “Ifa 
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Srotuer-or-sister be naked. and destitute of d: ily fo xl, and one of you 


say, “ Depart in peace, be vs warmed and filled, notwithstanding ve give 
them not those things which they need, what doth it profit! Even so 
faith, if it have not works, is dead, being alone.” True religion is very 
practical; but it is not a hard service. It is not enforced by a task- 
master. No, it is the fruit of love, the sweet expression of a warm heart, 
if not of a heart on frre. 

Second: It Jed to an aflectionate and reciprocal communication of 
their religions experience. ‘Their hearts had been b arming 
yet they knew not whet was pessing in each other's breast, until their 
lips unfolded the secret. “Did not our hearts | urn \ vithin us while he 
talked with us voy the way, and opened t ‘ 

This may turnish some observations on the corversation of disciples. 
What protiteble moments might be spent while visiting a friend, if the 
time Were occupied in a rec iproc al communication of religious experience. 
€ hrist cannot be e Spe et d 10 di aw hear, and to jnptroduce himself. and 
to warm your hearts, if all the talk is engrossed by worldly things. We 
need not wonder at the coldness, and Jeanness, and uselessness of multi- 
tudes, where so much of their precious time is spent about matters, if 
not sinful, yet of no importance 

ry x . 

fravellers, whether by sea or land, may here discover the true way 
¥o secure a visit from the Saviour, Let your mind fix upon him. Speak 
for him and to him, and then you will not have to complain that he hid 
his face trom you. ‘That some men do not like to speak about religion 
is not to be wondered at: the reason is pret tty obvious; but we ought to 
hope and pray that they mav be broug!st to feed it, and delight in it; for 
it will be dreadful indeed tor them, if they die without experiencing it. 
ut there are others, who talk en religious subjects, who had far better be 
silent. When a man’s words and actions do not harmonize on this point, 
we would rather he should talk about any other thing than religion. 
We can almost see a mark in his jtorehead, which proves that Christ is 
not his Master. 


r for some time ; 


J am always afraid that religion is in a languishing state, when contro- 
verted subjects are called in to fill up the hour. A burning heart would 
produce soirething better; and where two or three burning hearts meet 
in the same company, We may expect the most profitable, edifying, com- 
forting, and animating conversation. 

Third: ‘They made known the glad tidings to ethers. The flame was 
at work; and although it was a hidden fire at first, yet it could not long 
remain so; it must have vent. Midnight was approaching, and it might 
not appear quite so safe to return to Jerusalem at that unseasonable 
hour; yet to wait until the merring, was impossible. They had some- 
thing to communicate to their brethren, which to them appeared of infi- 
nite importance ; and away they go-—‘‘the love of Christ constrained 
them.” Sleep, distance, midnight, diffic ulties, dangers—all, all seemed as 
nothing to the enraptured disciples. Oh, what a mercy would it be, if 
there were such a heart in every one of us'!—if the word of the Lord 
were like a fire in our bones !—if we felt a zeal for God not to be res 
pressed or intimidated; which would lead us to - up early and sit 
up late, and to labor in season and out of season; yea, to circumnavigate 
the globe, in order to proclaim the love of the crue fie -d and risen Saviour! 
This would be delightful indeed. Oh, if this feeling were general among 
Christians, then we might confidently expect that the gospel would soon 
be preached to every creature. 

These men afterwards became preachers, and what preachers ? We 

cannot expect equal endowments in the present day; yet it may be set 
down as a solemn truth, that, whatever qualifications a preacher may 
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have, if his heart is not warm, there will be little “pe done by his mir- 
istry. A blunt instrument, if it be burning hot, will make a deep impres- 
sion. Nothing can stand before fire.*—Evangetical Magazine. 


Art. VI. Happy Poverty. 


Happy is he that hath the Ged ef Jacob for his help, whose hope isin the Lord his God- 
Pselm cxvi. 


Tue happiness of God’s children is of one and the same kind, whatever 
may be their station or external circumstances, whether in private or 
public life, rich or poor, high er low, young er old, bond or free. The 
source or fountain whence the happiness of Ged’s redeemed children 
flows, is precisely the same. lt is the same God and Father who hath 
loved them; one Mediator and Redeemer, to whom they are united, and 
who has made one oflering of himself upon the cress for them, now fore- 
ver lives to make intereession for them before the throne of Ged. And 
there is one divine Spirit who operates upon all as the: Spirit of life, and 
is the only communicator of all the blessings of salvation. ‘The manner 
in which the personal happiness of the soul commences, is likewise the 
same,—conversion to God. “Except you be eonvyerted and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom ef heaven.” “ Except 
aman be born again, he cannot sce the kingdom of Ged,” whether it be- 
in heaven above, or in the church upon earth. As there is but one kind 
of natural birth, for every man born into the world of nature, whether he 
be the child of a prince, or the child of a beggar; so there is but one spi- 
ritual birth into the world of grace, let the external circumstances of the 
man be rich or poor. The realitics which constitute the substantial hap- 
viness of the soul of a real Christian are exactly the same, let his particu- 
[ religious denomination, age; or condition in the world, be prosperous 
or adverse. There is one blood of atonement, one justifying righteous- 
ness, and one spirit ef adoption, whereby he enjoys communion with his 
God and Father. There is but one Gospel, and not another, which di- 
rects the soul under all the variety of its wants, changes, and afflictions, 
to the one great source, the fulness of Christ, from which to receive grace 
for grace. Besides, the graces which God bestows are all of the same 
kind; faith, repentance, love, hope, joy, peace. The whole of these 
truths are not only evident in the Scriptures, but from the experience of 
every man who has tasted that the Lord is gracious, let his nation, lan- 
guage, tongue, or outward condition be what they may. And as one 
sun gives light and joy to all, and as one heaven drops down rain and dew 
upon all, so “Christ is all in all,” to all that believe. And as society pro- 
motes man’s felicity on earth, so the Lord hath established his church, 
which is called “the house of God,” and “the household of faith;” in 
which all his children have an equal right, the same Gospel ministry, one 
baptism, one supper of the Lord, and one spiritual communion, so that 
they are all one in Christ Jesus. If the rich man, like king David, can 
ay, “It is good for me that I draw near to God.” the poorest of God’s 
children can say the same. The services of the Christian poor are as ac- 
ceptable to the Lord as those of the rich. Jesus took more approving no- 
tice of the poor widow’s mite, than of the abundance which the rich cast 
into the treasury. There is but one vale of death to pass through from 
time to eternity, for rich and poor. The act of dying, whether on a bed 


* The influence of the Holy Spirit, however, is necessary to give efficiency to the instrument. 
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of down, or on a bed of straw, makes no ditlerence to the soul of that 
man who dies in the Lord. And certainly there is but one heavenly 
home, where all are employed in singing praises to God and the Lamb 
forever and ever, as the consummation of their happiness. 

Every Christian is Christ’s property, and Christ's servant. The ser- 
vice of Christ, the glory of Christ, and the salvation of the world are as 
much the interest of the weakest believer, as they were that of the apostle 
Paul. Every Christian owes his all to the Redeemer, and Paul could owe 
no more. We may not be honored to preach the gospel, or to die for 
the gospel; but to live and die to Christ is the honor and privilege of all 
his saints. The life which is consecrated to his service, and the talen‘s 
which are devoted to his glory, will be found the happiest, and, in the 
end, the most productive. It may be short, it may be long, as the will 
of God shall determine—that is not our concern. and ought not to cause 
our anxiety. But it ought to be our anxious and unceasing desire, that 
“whether we live, we may live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we 
may die unto the Lord; that, whether we live or die, we may be the 
Lord’s.” We are constantly reminded, by the events which occur, of 
the truth of the scriptures: “all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away.” While these things humble us, and remind us of our sinfulness 
and mortality, we still have hope. ‘* We are cast down, but not destroy- 
ed; we are sorrowful, yet always rejoicing;” for while “the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof;’ we know that “he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.”—Orime’s Memoir of John Urquhart. 


Arr. VII. Influence of the Jesuits. 


Loox at this matter—see what means are resorted to by the servants of the Pope to gain in- 
fluence and proselytes among Republicans! The following remarks on this subject are from one 
who is known in Virginia as a respected member of the Bar, and from public services in official 
stations; and who is highly esteemed for his private worth, integrity and talents. From a 
personal acquaintance with young men who have been educated in one of the Romish Semi- 
naries of our country, he has a good opportunity to know, and is of course qualified to expose 
the arts which are used to make proselytes in these institutions. —Sothern Rel. Tel. 


Mr. Converse.—In addition to the religious considerations which you have suggested, in 
your Telegraph of the 10th of January, upon the election of C. Pise,a Romish Priest to be Chap- 
lain to the Senate of the United States, | would add some others which, without intringing the 
most liberal principles of our government, ought to have some weight as well with the mere po- 
litician as the religious man against making such an appointment. 

One principle which, we all agree, ought never to be lost sight of, as well for the preservation 
of the purity of the government as of religion, is to keep them not only /egally, but actually 
separate, so that the government may neither be in its form o1 administration under the intluence 
of any particular sect or denomination. From the quotations which you have made from the 
books of the Romish church, published in this country, it appears that an unconditional submis- 
sion and implicit obedience is exacted by that church to itself from al its members. The Priests 
of that church in this country, who are nearly all Jesuits, have boldly expressed their confidence 
of being able to bring the whole people of these United States, or the greater part of them, 
within the pale of their church within a period not far distant. And whilst they are boasting of 
their success from year to year, they are vigorously pursuing means for that purpose. Now, sir, 
admitting that these gentlemen have been far too sanguine, yet let us suppose that a considerable 
portion of the people, though less than a majority, through the indefatigable efforts of that well 
disciplined ecclesiastical corps, should become members of that church: by the well known au- 
thority which those Priests have over their flock, according to the doctrines which you have yuoted 
as well as froin what we know to be the fact, they certainly could command or so influence their 
people in giving their votes, that they would move in one body, whilst all the others are so divided 
that the votes of the former would constitute a plurality, and thus obtain possession of the govern- 
ment. Let not this be considered chimerical, for the history of all nations where the church of 
Rome has had the consciences of the people in its keeping proves this. Look at the condition of 
Spain, Portugal and Italy, at the present time, in some of which countries, the clergy possess one- 
third of all the soil and the most fertile parts, which they hold free from taxation, whilst the pop- 
ulace of those countries who have to pay all the taxes, are amongst the most abject, degraded, 
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ignorant, and superstitious in any civilized country; much worse fed, lodged, and clothed thay 
our slaves, and held by the clergy under more absolute control. The dominions of the Pope 
himself, whom the Romanists regard as the representative of God upon earth, are the worst 
governed of any partot Europe The very genius of the Romish religion is at war with repub- 
licanism; they cannot exist together. 

But it may be said that ** the Romish religion is a different thing in this country.” I answer 
it is the same every where, when it can obtain power. And who will say that it is not always 
aiming to obtain power: a power to influence the government! According to what it has done 
in Europe in our time, and is now doing, it may with truth be affirmed to be the most formidable 
enemy to civil liberty of the present day. It has been the chief instrument in defeating every 
attempt which the people have made, in those unhappy countries, to shake off their chains. When 
the ungrateful and pertidions Ferdinand was restored to his throne in Spain, from a prison in 
France, by the unyielding loyalty of his subjects, he promised to give them a constitution. 
He proved faithless. They arose to vindicate their rights: the Priests fought against them, 
and assisted the tyrant with money. And when the contest was still doubtful, the Pope issued 
his bull of excommunication against them, threatening them with damnation if they did not 
submit. This put an end to the struggle. This wretched people, thought it was best to en- 
dure the worst of slavery in this world, than to lose their souls forever, which they had been 
taught to believe by this same church would be the inevitable consequence, if they persisted 
to seek their liberty, after being thus forbid by the Pope. When Don Pedro of Portugal, gave 
a free constitution to his people, and abdicated in favor of his daughter, the horrible tyrant, 
Don Miguel, instigated and assisted by the Romish ecclesiastics, who could not endure that 
a constitutional monarchy should exist within the sphere of their influence, usurped the 
throne. They furnished money, and so completely earried on the war in his behalf, that the 
army fighting for him was styled apostolical! and humanity has ever since wept at their 
success. 

A similar plan of despotism was meditated by these same ecclesiastics in France, but the 
people succeeded there in dethroning Charles X. For the true character of the Jesuits, let 
any ene examine the expositions of it, given from their own books by Blaise Pascal, himself 
a Roman Catholic: from whence it will be seen, that for many years the Pope found himself 
under the necessity of suppressing the society. They certainly are the must shrewd, 
artful, polite, and calculating body of men upon the earth. Bound together by a tie the 
strongest which human ingenuity could devise, they could act as one. They have reduced 
the weakness of human nature to a system, so as to_ possess the skill of knowing at once by 
what avenue the heart of any man may be most eagilyapproached, and by the flattering and 
indulging of what passion he is most easily won. "Pitts they have been alinost uniformly the 
confessors of every Romish Monarch in Europe, with more power than prime minister. For 
when they have the keeping of the consciences of either Kings or Republicans, what can they 
not do?’ By these means and others they may perhaps, at this time, have the command of 
more wealth than any potentate in Europe; and they can throw the weight and influence of 
that wealth upon any point they please. And what might they not effect with it, even in this 
country, republican as itis? For what purpose is it, it may be asked, are they establishing 
schools and seminaries in all parts of our conntry, where the tuition fees which they charge 
can be no object, falling fur short, in most cases of defraying the expenses of less costly estab- 
lishments? Is it from mere philanthropy or love of science? Certainly not. These skilful rowers 
of St. Peter's barge, as the Pope called them, know how important it is to get possession of the 
minds of the young and rising generation; to imbue them with their religious principles; and 
in very many instances they make Romanists of their pupils and make strong impressions in 
their own favor upon all. For this they possess the most fascinating arts, indulging their pu- 
pils with so many pleasurable gratifications, even sports and pastimes on the Sabbath. At 
the Georgetown College near the city of Washington, the most sumptuous entertainments 
are given to visiters and large parties, who are invited. Even whole military companies are 
feasted there at once on the fourth of July, and other gala days, where every delicacy, the 
most rare and costly are set before them, and the richest wines are dealt out m the most un- 
limited profusion. What is more likely to make a religious sect popular than this! It is 
certainly a ready way to catch the public favor. Mankind are easily caught by such good 
cheer, and they will “be disposed to think well of men who exhibit such convivial, bland and 
ingratiating manners. 

But can it be supposed that the profits of the College for board and tuition boasted of as 
they are of being lower than at any other seminary, would furnish the funds for an annual 
wine and liquor bill alone, of nearly two thousand dollars, which that faculty admits it costs 
them? Certainly not; this expenditure, we must suppose then, can only be made up to them 
by looking ahead according to the maxim, that ‘with money they can get men, and with 
men they can get money.’ Moreover, it is said, that this same College intends to petition 
Congress, with good hope of success, for a donation of $40,000. If these ecclesiastics caleu- 
late upon gaining the United States as they flatter themselves, they will not address them- 
selves to the feelings and superstitions of the people in the first instance. No: it is quite rea- 
sonable to suppose that they will sap and mine the citadel to gain admittance through the 
medium of all that is pleasant and agretable to appetites, but when they get in, they can do 
as they please; and what may please them to do, we may see by what they hare done and are 
doing now in Europe. I insert here a quotation from Blackwood’s Magazine, republished b 
E. Little, in Philadelphia. ‘‘Popery must be superior, or it is nothing. It can have no fel- 
lowship or citizenship with any other. Romanism must have the authority to resist the na- 
tural progress of the human mind; to live on the spoils of national industry, and to interpose 
between man and the right of choosing his own way to salvation; or it turns from the most 
abject flatterer of royalty or the most flaming devotee of Republicanism, into the most daring 
aud indefatigable antagonist.”’ 
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Arr. VILL Carlshuld. 


We abstract from the archives of Christianity, the following statements regarding the recent 
events in Bavaria. It has previously been mentioned, that the Episcopal chancery of Augsburg 
had sent a letter to their clergy, on the abjuration and re-admission of the curate Lutz. The 
Rev. Messrs. Bomhard and Krauss, aud Messrs. Butters and Volk, have recently given an accu- 
rate account ol the transactions. so We speak no more wr Say they, ** in the name of this parish, 
(Carishuld) which at the beginning of 1852 comprised six hundred souls, and which with Lutz 
left the Romish church. The steps which he has made backwards, drawing in his train a por- 
tion of those whom he had engaged to unite with the evangelical church are an evident contirm- 
ation of these words of the Lord: ** They on the rock are they, which when they hear, receive 
the word with joy; and these have no root, which tor a while believe, and tn lime of tempta- 
tion fall away.” Luke viii. 13; see also Matt. xviii. 47, 48. 

** It would be hard to say what the reasons were which determined Lutz to quit our church 
and re-enter the one he had abandoned; tor he has not made any ¢ xplanation on this subject, and 
it is not always easy to divine the motives which influence men’s conduct. 
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nations, and it is certainly his duty so to 
do, since he has published all that preceded this last movement, and has thus succeeded in ex- 
citing alively interest. Nevertheless it is not of him that we mean to speak here. 

‘* The majority of the members of the commune had confided the direction of their souls, and 
even their domestic concerns, to the curate Lutz, in a manner so absolute, that they re-entered 
the Romish church with him, when he invited them, without the least hesitation. Some of 
them have even been further off since that time than they were before; and are 1eckoned among 
the decided enemies of the evangelical church. Others among them remember the progress 
which they have made in the knowledge of the gospel, and, making no account of ceremonials, 
adhere to the scriptures Another part of the commune, about sixty in number, have followed 
Lutz, not trom personal affection, but from attachment to a plan which he had at first conceived 
of fortning a parish of new Catholics, which should hold middle ground between the Roman 
Catholic and the Evangelical church. These persons lett the Evangelical church as Lutz did 3 
but it is in this point only that they have imitated him, tor they have not returned with him to 
the Romi-h church. ‘They are, up to the present time, in a state of separation, and appear to be 
waiting for Lutz to rejoin them, in order to realize his first plans, which were adopted by them 
with zeal. 

‘* Finally there isa fourth class, composed of persons, who, notwithstanding the most power- 
ful trials and temptations, remain firmly attached to the Evangelical charch, and so witness that 
there was a time when Lutz preached the gospel clearly and faithiully, and that the accounts of 
Carls‘iuld published by him contain the facts in the case. These Christians remember him with 
affection and gratitude, and bless God for spreading over them, by so faithful a ministry, abundant 
temporal and spiritual blessings. They deplore at the same time the inconstancy and extreme 
weakness of character of him who otherwise inst:ucted then so well, and are very far from being 
willing to follow his present aberrations. They call to mind these remarkable words, once ad- 
dressed to them by him, as if he had foreseen what was to take place: * Jf J ever reject the 
true doctrine, abide ye faithful to it,” and, far from imitating his sad change, they are resolved 
to act agreeably to this counsel. 

*<Since his return to the church of Rome, Lutz has spared no pains to make his former pa- 
rishioners imitate him, and it seems that he acts thus partly from orders of his superiors. But 
neither his conversations. nor his letters, nor the effort. of third persons employed with the same 
view, have been able to shake them, and 


i every thing encourages the hope that they will perse- 
vere, so that no one shall take their crown.’ — Presbyterian. 


Arr. IX. Miscellany. 


DEATH-BED REPENTANCE.—The following anecdote, illustrative of the uncertainty of 


the repentance of dying criminals, are from a letter of the Rev. J. Campbell, to the editors of 
the London Evangelical Magazine. 


NoveMBER 10, 1832. 
Mr. Eprror,—I have just now laid down your November Magazine, after reading your re- 
view of the published conversion of Cook, the murderer, whose case appears, from your extract, 
not to have been written with much caution. It reminded me of a case of a female murderer, 
who was hanged in Edinburgh many years ago, and whose name was Margaret Dickson. A 
venerable parish minister in that city, when preaching on the doctrine of repentance, and when 
cautioning his hearers against trusting to a death-bed repentance, related the case of M. Dickson; 
that she was apprehended, tried and condemned to be hanged in the Grass-Market, for a barba- 
rous act of child murder. 


She was allowed the ordinary term of six weeks to prepare for her 
execution. 


During that time she was visited by several pious ministers, by means of whose in- 
struction she appeared to be brought under deep conviction ot her guilt before God, professed 
great contrition for it, and, after being sometime in a despairing state of mind, professed 
to receive great relief and comfort trom believing the gospel; that ‘“ Christ died for the 
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ungodly; for the chief of sinners; that his blood cleansed from all sin,” &c. Before her execu 
tion the ministers were so well satisfied of her having experienced a work of grace upon her 
heart, and having obtained like precious faith with themselves, that they expressed their ex- 
pectation of meeting her in heaven. 

She was taken to the place of execution and hanged. The day being extremely wet, and 
there being no awning to protect the magistrates from the rain, they ordered her to be cut down 
belore the usual time, put into the effin that had been prepared for her, and given to her friends, 
who had brought a cart from their home in East Lothian, to carry the corpse to their own bury- 
ing ground 

There was a little country public house near the eleventh mile-stone, into which the party 
went to have some ale, leaving the cart and coffin in front of the house. While enjoying their 
ale, a boy came in, under great alarm, declaring there was something making a noise tn the coffin. 
All present hastened out to the cart, broke open the coffin, and to their no small surprise, found 
the corpse pertectly alive; the joling of the cart having restored the circulation of the blood. 

Her husband and she left the part of the country where they were known, and took up their 
residence in the town of Berwick upon Tweed, where she had several additions to their family; 
but, alas, gave no satisfactory evidence of a change of heart, so that all tne favorable symptoms 
she showed, while under sentence of death, were thought to have proceeded from the work- 
ings of natural conscience. 

Though I believe that one real, believing view of the Lamb of God will as effectually heal the 
maladies of the soul, as one glimpse of the brazen serpent healed those of the body; yet, with 
you, | think we ouzht to be very cautious in our assertions about the safety of persons who have 
hardly an opportunity of bringing forth the fruits of righteousness, or fruits meet to prove the 
genuineness of their repentance. 

I remember the late Mr. Newton, of St. Mary Woolnoth, mentioning, at his own table, the 
death of a lady. A young lady, who sat opposige, immediately said, ‘* O, sir, how did she die?’” 
The venerable man replied, ‘* there isa more itmportant question than that, my dear, which you 
should have asked first.’’ ** Sir,” said she, ** What question can be more important than, How 
did she die?” ** How did she live ?” was his answer. But, in poor Cook’s case, we cannot 
refer to his life; wherefore it is safest to leave it to the judgment of Him who can do nothing 
but what is wise, just and proper. 





Notice oF AN Omission In OWEN’S EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Any one who will turn to Owen’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. vi-., latter 
part of the 6th verse, ‘* Seeing they crucify to themsel#@s the Son of God afresh,’’ &c., will find 
nothing on tiie subject. He has, however, a very fulfand interesting exposition of these words, 
and of the two preceding verses, in his ‘* Treatise on Apostacy."’ The omission appears to have 
been occasioned by the printer's extracting this part of the Exposition from the Treatise, and 
stopping at an apparent conclusion when he was not in reality within thirty pages of it. This 
fact is important to all the readers of that admirable work, and should be kept in mind when a 
future edition may be called for. The omission occurs in the late octavo, and, I suppose, also in 
the folio edition. B. 


the following Resolutions: — 


“Ist. Resolred, That the General Assembly being convinced that the only sure foundation 
of sound morality and useful knowledge is to be found in the revealed word of God, are of opin- 
ion that no countenance from the government of the realm ought to be bestowed on any sys- 
tem of national education of which instruction in the Holy Scriptures does not form an es- 
sential part. 

” Od. That they have observed with much regret and disappointment, that a system of na- 
tional education is still maintained in Ireland, in which no adequate provision is made for the 
daily reading of the entire Word of God in the authorised version, without note or comment. 

‘3d. That they therefore feel it ineumbent upon them, as va ees branch of the Pro- 
testant Church to petition Parliament against any further countenance being given to such a 
system.” 

"The resolutions were carried by a vote of 157 to 58. 





To Corresronpents.—‘‘ Church and State, No. 3,’’ has been received; also an artiale con- 
taining ‘ Strictures’’ on the views of the publication of the intention of marriage contained in 
‘«Church and State, No. 2,’’ both of which came to hand about a week too late for insertion 
in the present number. We had entertained serious doubts as to the propriety of admittin 
any thing further on this subject into the pages of the Monitor, till these papers were received. 
But justice to all parties seems to require the insertion of the strictures referred to; more es- 
pecially as they possess merits which entitle them to an insertion, independent ofa mere matter 
ofright. We are also gratified to perceive in ‘‘ Church and State, No. 3,’ what appears to us 
an improvement in manner and sprit. This writer, in his second number, weakened his natu- 
ral strength, by bringing uaeks number of things in such a veg toe to leave the impression 

i 


on the mind of the reader, that he was laboring more to vanquish his opponent, than to elicit 


truth. We have perceived some indications of warmth on this subject, both in the writers 
and others, where nothing but cool and deliberate investigation should find place; and it is 
chiefly owing to the absence of this in the papers now before us, that we have concluded to 
give them an early insertion in the pages of the Monitor. We hope to be able to issue the 
next number in about a fortnight, that our readers may be in possession of these papers before 
the meeting of Synod. 
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